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CHAPTER I. 



CROSSING PATHS. 



TITHEN the proprietor of Llantgarvon 
Abbey honoured liis " ancestral 
halls," as he mockingly termed his Welsh 
country house, with his presence, the fact 
was always notified to the neighbourhood 
by the hoisting of a flag on the clock-turret 
and the appearance of his yacht in Llant- 
garvon Bay. With the flag Mr. Brande 
could have dispensed (only his house- 
steward would not have let him), but with- 
out the " Evangeline " — his beautiful yacht 
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4 AEGUS FAIRBAIRN. 

— ^he would have been a disconsolate man. 
Mr. Brande never knew anymoming whether 
a desire to start on a distant journey might 
not seize him ere night came. The Yankee 
love of locomotion and spirit of curiosity 
engrafted on the Enghshman*s natural 
roving tendencies had made of him an in- 
curable wanderer; and though he had a 
house in London, another in Yorkshire, 
and a third in Wales, he was as likely to 
be heard of at Spitzbergen or Cape Mata- 
pan as at any of the above-named places. 
Another peculiarity of his was that he 
visited his residences just when the whim 
seized him. May would find him at 
Llantgarvon amongst cuckoos and spring 
flowers, and September would see him 
taking a sohtary ride in the faded and 
frowsy precincts of Hyde Park. Some 
people said he " went in " for misanthropy 
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and eccentricity. Possibly. In any case, 
he made his own personal inclinations the 
first guide of life, and systematically set him- 
self in opposition to all conventionalities, 
whether moral, political, or social. 

This might have been hereditary. His 
father, a younger brother of the late colonel, 
had distinguished himself at Cambridge, 
had been called to the bar, and was intended 
to represent the family borough in Parlia- 
ment. But he took up what his friends 
considered extreme Radical notions, scan- 
dalized his family by throwing up his pro- 
fession and prospects, and going off to the 
United States, where he eventually married 
a wife with a large fortune. Friends at 
home, of course, whispered " shoddy" when 
the fortune was talked of; but Miss Boyne 
was the daughter of a learned judge, and a 
lady of great refinement and beauty. Their 
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pnly son had been bom in Paris during 
their first visit to Europe, but they re- 
turned to America, where their son had 
been brought up and educated. After his 
father and mother's death he had mostly 
resided on this side of the Atlantic ; and 
since inheriting the family property in Eng- 
land, he had generally spent some portion 
of the year on his estate in Wales, where, 
having a fine residence, he could entertain 
his friends, both English and American, in 
hospitable fashion. 

This present autumn an unusual number 
of visitors is expected at Llantgarvon 
Abbey, and though it is but three days 
since the flag was run up on the clock- 
turret, there are already a dozen or more 
guests under Mr. Brande's roof. 

The shadow of the flag falls this bright 
autumn morning on two figures on the 
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tower-top. One of them is Mr. Brande, 
smokiiig an early cigar ; the other, a young 
man, who is watching through a telescope 
a yacht passing out of the bay in the early 
morning sunKght. He is a handsome, 
well-made young fellow, with a face that 
would have been very frank and winning 
but for a tendency to drop his eyes when 
looked at, and a sudden knitting of the 
brows at moments. The eyes were fine 
eyes when they did regard you openly — 
deep blue, and with a sort of pathos in 
them which alternated with a latent fire, 
that kindled suddenly under excitement. 

" What a beauty she is ! She is round- 
ing the Head in splendid style!'* he ex- 
claims, as the " Evangeline " disappears 
round the promontory. 

" * And when she had passed, it seemed like 
the ceasing of exquisite music,' eh ?" laughs 
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Mr. Brande, quoting the words applied by 
the poet to her namesake ; " I believe you're 
getting as fond of lier as I am, Gus." 

" When will she be back ?" asked the 
young man, shutting up the telescope. 

"By to-morrow afternoon, with this 
wind — that is, if the people they are going 
to meet at Swansea are punctual." 

'* Is the Signora a good sailor ?" 

" What Signora ?" 

" I thought the lady came from Italy ?" 
. Mr. Brande smiled. 

" So she did last month, but she's no 
more a Signora than I'm a Copperhead. 
She was bom, sir, in the parish of St. 
Pancras, and lisped the dolce lingua of 
Cockaigne in her childhood." 

" She sings very finely, doesn't she ?' 

" Like a nightingale, you would say, but 
like a well-trained musician, I hope." 
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"I should like to hear her. There's 
nothing beats good singing." 

" Well, you may soon have your wish, 
unless Miss Meadows is as chary of her 
powers of pleasing as would-be Prima 
Donnas are wont to be. She'll make a 
mistake, however, if she doesn't try to 
please my guests, for I've invited lots of 
folks on purpose to hear her;" and after 
a little further discussion of the lady, Mr. 
Brande and Argus Fairbairn descended to 
breakfast. 

The relation between Mr. Staynes* pupil 
and the owner of Llantgarvon had grown 
very cordial, as will be perceived, since 
the day when the former was caught tres- 
passing in the plantation. Mr. Brande 
had taken a fancy to Gus on that occasion, 
and had often invited him and his com- 
panion over to the Abbey. His yacht was 
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an unfailing attraction to the young men ; 
and when Gus discovered that Mr. Brande 
was also the possessor of an organ, he 
thought him the most desirable acquain- 
tance in the world. Now that Argus Fair- 
bairn was an undergi'aduate of Col- 
lege, Oxford, with incipient whiskers, he 
was invited to join Mr. Brande* s shooting- 
parties (that gentleman derided the 
Enghsh passion for bird- slaughter, and 
never touched a gun himself), and he 
had occasionally the honour of meeting 
Mr. Brande' s guests at dinner. 

Gus had come over to breakfast this 
morning to join the shooting-party for the 
day ; and when they entered the breakfast- 
room, he felt rather shy at the sight of the 
dozen strangers at the table. There were 
two ladies present; one of them an aunt 
of Mr. Brando's, who played hostess, 
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Mrs. Boyne Whittaker by name, an Ame- 
rican lady with immense conversational 
powers; the other a delicate-looking 
woman, dressed in mourning, with a very 
agreeable, but a rather sad face. Noticing 
the shy air of Gus, this lady drew him 
into conversation, and soon put him at his 
ease. She had a very pleasant voice and 
manner, and Gus thought her one of the 
most charming ladies he had ever met, by 
the time breakfast was overi They had 
found plenty to talk about : the lady knew 
Mr. Staynes and Ned Bannister, and she 
seemed to know Gus too, for she called 
him " Mr. Fairbaim " without being intro- 
duced. 

" I hope, Mrs. Severn, your husband is 
not tired with his journey ?" said the host, 
turning to the lady, as they rose from the 
table. 
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" Not in the least ; lie had liis breakfast 
an hour ago. He is an early riser, and is 

probably already at work." 

" Oh, is it Mr. Severn you are speaking 
of ? I met him going over to the Rectory 
as I came along," said Gus, now dis- 
covering who this kind lady was. 

"An early visitor, is he not?" said 
Mrs. Severn; "but they are old friends, 
Mr. Staynes and my husband, and are 
always glad to meet." 

Gus Fairbairn and Mr. Severn had met 
that morning mid- way in the wood that 
lay between the Rectory and the Abbey. 
The younger man, with gun on shoulder, 
was whistling gaily as he stepped briskly 
along ; the elder man was walking slowly, 
with his head bent in thought. At the 
sound of footsteps, Mr. Severn had raised 
his head and beheld through a break in 
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the trees the advancing figure. The dap- 
pled sunlight fell on Argus Fairbaim's 
face: his hat was in his hand, for the 
morning was warm; a lock of curly hair 
straggled over his forehead. Mr. Severn 
stopped. That youthful sun-flecked face 
and straggling lock of hair recalled another 
youthful face with waving hair — a face 
which Mr. Severn had last beheld amidst 
the Ughts and shadows of a wood; and 
he stood arrested at the' sight. 

Recognizing the gentleman as one of 
Mr. Brande's friends, Gus raised his hat as 
he approached. 

"I beg your pardon; I really did not 
know you," said Mr. Severn, quite hur- 
riedly. " It is Mr. Staynes' pupil, I 
believe ?" 

"Yes; and you are Mr. Severn, I 
think?" 
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" I am. Shall I find Mr. Stajnes at 
home?" 

" I beheve you will, if you make haste ; 
but he goes early on his parish round. 
You had better cut across that by-path 
yonder. It saves half a mile.'' 

" Thank you. You are very much 

grown, Mr. , I really forget your 

name ?'* 

" Fairbaim," said Gus, who did not 
care to be reminded of his growth, as 
though he were still only a lad; and, 
after a few more words, he wished Mr. 
Severn good morning, and passed on 
again. 

" He may be clever, but- he's a haughty 
sort of fellow, and looks proud as 
Lucifer," said Gus to himself; and he 
made up his mind that he did not intend 
to be patronized by him, " or any of the 
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swells '* at the Abbey, as lie pursued his 
way through the wood, 

Mr. Severn and Gus did not meet again 
until the latter part of the day, when they 
encountered on the terrace as the sports- 
men were returning home. 

After a few words with some of the 
elder men, Mr. Severn turned to Fairbaim, 
and asked him what luck he had 
had. 

*' Oh, very T3ad ! I'm only a poor shot,'* 
was the reply. 

Gus looked mortified ; he had been par- 
ticularly unlucky to-day. 

" Your successes lie in other directions, 
I expect," said Mr. Severn pleasantly. 
" My friend Mr. Staynes tells me that he 
looks forward to your doing him credit 
at Oxford." 

" I don't know, I'm sure," was the reply. 
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** I hope Mr. Staynes mayn't be dis- 
appointed." 

**Tou could not be in better hands, in 
any case,*' said Mr. Severn. 

" I don't think I could," said the young 
man; and then, not Uking this personal 
tone of conversation from a comparative 
stranger, he whistled one of the dogs to 
him, and walked up the terrace-steps. 

That night Gus again found himself 
taken imder Mrs. Severn's wing in the 
drawing-room. He sat shyly turning over 
a portfolio in a comer when she came up 
to him, and said she had been calling at 
the Rectory that afternoon, and had heard 
from Miss Staynes that he was very 
musical — Would he not play something? 
But he replied that his performances were 
chiefly on the organ, and that he should 
frighten Mr. Brande out of the room if 
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he opened the piano ; " He is horribly 
critical I " said Gus. 

The subject of music was one, however, 
on which Gus was always enthusiastic, and 
he talked away with Mrs. Severn on this 
topic, and spoke with such admiration of 
Mr. Brande's fine organ, that she ex- 
pressed a wish to hear it, and asked the 
host when it would be practicable. 

"Now if you Uke," said he. "The 
room is always Hghted in the evening ; and 
as half the people seem bent on whist, and 
Mrs. Whittaker is entertaining the other 
half with her views on mesmerism, we will 
steal ofi^, and Fairbairn shall give us a Uttlq 
music." 

The organ stood in a vaulted chamber 
which had formerly been the private 
chapel of the abbey. Mr. Brande had con- 
verted it into a music-room, and given 

VOL. II. 4 
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warmtli and colour to its sombre precincts 
by judicious decorations and abundance of 
light. The organ sounded finely, and 
Gus played with considerable taste. Mrs. 
Severn sat and listened with pleasure and 
some surprise. Every now and then Mr. 
Brande commented on his playing — ^not 
always favourably. 

"You must have practised a deal," said 
Mrs. Severn ; " that is a dijficult move- 
ment." 

** Mr. Brande is good enough to let me 
have the key of the room when he is away, 
and so I come here whenever I hke ; and 
then at Oxford I have made the acquain- 
tance of an organist, who lets me practise 
occasionally," said Grus. 

" Let us hear something fit'om Mozart's 
* Requiem,' " said Mr. Brande ; " and don't 
hurry the pace." 
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As the solemn and pathetic tones swelled 
out, Mrs. Severn listened with a beating 
heart. She was keenly sensitive to music, 
and Gus's playing touched and pleased 
her. Even Mr. Brande found no fault 
this time. 

" How well he plays !" said Mrs. Severn, 
as they sat discussing the performance on 
their return to the drawing-room, after 
Gus had taken his departure. 

" Yes ; he has a good musical organiza- 
tion. I often tell him he would make a 
better fiddler than a parson." 

"Is he going into the Church, then?" 
asked Mrs. Severn. 

" Well, I have an idea that his mother 
wishes it— at least, he seems to fear it." 

" It is a mistake to force a young man's 
inclinations in such a matter," said Mrs. 
Severn. 

2 
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" Yes ; the cowl doesn't make the monk, 
does it ? Fairbaim would do small credit 
to liis cloth, I guess." 

" But he may do himself credit in other 
wrays, I imagine, under favourable circum- 
stances,'* replied Mrs. Severn. "I have 
taken a liking to your young friend, Mr. 
Brande, and have seldom met a young 
man of his age who interested me so much 
on a short acquaintance." 

" He is rather a favourite of mine," said 
the host. " He doesn't seem to have 
many friends, saving that excellent parson, 
who is mightily fond of him, and keeps 
him, as well as the rest of us down here, 
in order." 



CHAPTER II. 



A NEW SINGE E. 



N the following morning the " Evange- 
\J line " appeared in Llantgarvon Bay, 
bearing on board the expected guests, and 
a fine new Broadwood piano, which had 
come down from London expressly for 
their use. Gus was waiting on the shore 
when the yacht came in, and as soon as 
a young lady and an elderly gentleman had 
landed he approached them, and raising 
his hat, said, — 

" I am commissioned by Mr. Brande to 
explain that he is unable to meet you this 
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afternoon. There is a carriage waiting for 
you at a little inn near, whicli will take 
you on to tlie Abbey, Will you allow me 
to show you the way ? " 

The young lady whom Gus addressed 
eyed him over rather superbly. She was a 
handsome young lady, with large eyes, a 
fine complexion, and a decided way of 
speaking. 

"I hope it's not far," said she. "Pa 
has been dreadfully sea-sick." 

Professor Meadows presented a melan- 
choly spectacle. His face was of a sea- 
green hue, his wig was awry, and his whole 
bearing expressed extreme physical and 
moral depression. 

" Young gentleman," he gasped, " ex- 
cuse the freedom, but if you cou — could 
tell me where to procure a thimble-full 
of brandy, I should be grateful." 
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The Professor's attempts at a bow and 
a polite demeanour were a melanclioly 
failure. 

" Certainly," said Gus. " There is an inn 
close by. Will you take my arm, sir ? " 
lie added good-naturedly, for the poor 
gentleman could hardly keep on his legs. 

" Thank you," said Miss Meadows, look- 
ing reUeved. " You say it is not far ? " 

"Oh, quite near. Will you allow me 
to carry your cloak ? " 

" Much obUged. What a horrid thing 
sea-sickness is ! though I love the sea 
myself, and have enjoyed the voyage 
immensely." 

Miss Meadows looked as if she had. 
The sea air had imparted a fine colour to 
her cheeks, and her face was bright and 
animated. Neither in looks nor dress did 
she betray any traces of the voyage. She 
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was as carefully attired as if she had just 
stepped out of lier dressing-room, and lier 
bonnet was of the latest Paris fashion. 

When he had partaken of the brandy, 
the Professor was still so prostrated that 
he had to be assisted into the carriage. 
Gus could hardly do other than offer to 
accompany them to the Abbey. 

" Pa will be better presently," said Miss 
Meadows, in reply to Gus's solicitude, as 
they drove along. " He always was a bad 
sailor; and he ought not to have eaten 
lobster at luncheon. Here, Pa, take my 
toilet vinegar, and don't look at anything. 
"What a lovely place this seems ! " 

They were passing up the valley, and at 
every minute the view grew finer. The 
autumnal tints in the woods, the red and 
brown rocks peering through the foliage, 
the sunshine and the blue sea that showed 
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a wider expanse with every step they 
mounted, made a fine picture. Miss 
Meadows seemed quite alive to its beauties, 
and uttered many exclamations of delight. 

" At the next turn you will get a good 
view of the Abbey," said Gus, pleased at 
this enthusiasm. 

" My gracious, what a grand place it is !" 
cried Miss Meadows unaffectedly, as the 
house appeared in sight. ^^Pa, you must 
open your eyes a minute. Isn't it lovely ? 
I suppose there are lots of visitors staying 
there ? " 

The young lady glanced down at her 
dress as she spoke. What a comfort she 
was all right in that respect ! Gus next 
pointed out Llantgarvon Head and the 
other features of the coast scenery, and 
Miss Meadows listened to him with such 
interest, and made such ftmny, naive re- 
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marks, that he was charmed with her, and 
quite sorry when the carriage drove up to 
the hall door, and he had to bid her good 
day. 

" I'm sure we are much obliged to you 
for your kindness," said Miss Meadows 
graciously, as she alighted ; and Gus went 
away, regretting that he had not been 
invited to dine at the Abbey that night. 

A few hours later. Miss Meadows sat 
talking with Mr. Brande in the Kbrary, 
where she had dined alone, not caring to 
meet Mr. Brando's guests till her boxes 
were unpacked. 

"I hope you managed all right on 
arriving?" said the host, explaining the 
reason of his absence that afternoon. 

"Oh, yes, thank you," replied Miss 
Meadows; "that nice, good-natured lad 
made himself very useful." 



^ 
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Mr. Gus would have been pleased to 
know his services had been appreciated, 
but he would have been desperately of- 
fended had he heard Miss Meadows speak 
of him as a " lad." 

"How has your father been of late — 
I mean in — in — ^health ? " inquired Mr. 
Brande, hesitating for a word. 

" I understand. Much better, thanks," 
said Miss Meadows, smiUng significantly. 
" The light wines suited him ; and after you 
left us in Paris, I never let him have more 
than five francs at a time in his pocket. We 
had famous rows, of course, every now and 
then. He would run out on to the stair- 
case and cry out that he was a ^pere 
malheureuxy^ or he would begin to tell the 
public from the window that he had a 
^figlia ingrata^ within, only luckily neither 
his French nor his Italian made much im- 
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pression on the hearers. When we had a 
break-out of this sort, I used immediately 
to begin to pack up my things and sit 
down to write to you, to say Pa had broken 
his agreement, and that we were coming 
home by the next train: that generally 
calmed him." 

" And you made the money last out 
pretty well ? " asked Mr. Brande, as Miss 
Meadows went into further details con- 
cerning their life abroad. 

" Of course I did, and kept strict ac- 
count" too, as I promised you I would, 
balancing my cash every Saturday night, 
like any little shopkeeper. It was generally 
on a Saturday night that Pa and I had our 
quarrels ; for when I came to settle with 
the folks, I used to find out he had bor- 
rowed money of the concierge, or had 
forgotten to pay some bill for which I 
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had given him the money, and then we 
had a nice disturbance. Talking of bills, 
here are the whole lot, and an account of 
all we spent." 

" I always knew you were ^ practical 
person," said Mr. Brande, as he cast his 
eye over Miss Meadows' account-book; 
"but really I never gave you credit for 
such business qualities." 

"Ah, you don't know me yet! You 
don't know how I worked away yonder, 
to get rid of those * raven notes ' you 
used to talk about, and to acquire * better 
style,' and all the rest. But if I hadn't 
felt it would be like cheating you out of 
goods for which you had paid your money, 
I really think I should have given it up in 
disgust long ago." 

" Disgust ! What for — ^your art?" asked 
Mr. Brande, 
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No ; disgust at my own singing. You 
don't know what it is to have to cure bad 
habits — ^musical bad habits, I mean; I 
won't answer for your ignorance of others. 
IVe often cried with vexation to think of 
what a fool I used to make of myself as 
the Miniature Malibran. That girl ought 
to have had her ears boxed for attempting 
Handel." 

" You have grown more critical, I see," 
said Mr. Brande, smiling. 

" I should hope I have. Talking of 
being critical, have you heard from Mow- 
bray Mott yet ? " 

" Not a word." 

" Then he's going against me. It's 
a shame! He promised you an early 



answer." 
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He'll give it when he has heard you 
sing, no doubt — not before." 
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" Oh, bother ! He's as difficult to get 
near as royalty, and more. I have heard 
say, he keeps folks waiting in his back 
drawing-room in Queen Anne Street for 
hours and hours, and then slips out of the 
front door, and sends up the footman to 
say he is making arrangements for a 
state concert at Buckingham Palace, and 
can't possibly see Miss Norma Smith 
or Signer Rigoletto to-day. I expect he 
will turn up his nose at me, when he 
knows I'm the original Malibran in 
Miniature. 

" He shall hear you, then, without know- 
ing," said Mr. Brande, " and that before 
many hours. He is in this house at this 
moment." 

" Now that's something like ! " exclaimed 
Miss Meadows, her face brightening sud- 
denly. " I call that being prompt and 
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business-like; and I like business-like 
people.' 

And after a little more conversation, tlie 
manner of Miss Meadows' introduction 
to Mr. Mott the following evening was 
arranged. 

It was about ten o'clock the next night 
that the buzz of conversation in Mr. 
Brande's drawing-room was arrested by the 
uprising of a powerftd soprano voice, pour- 
ing out tl?e grand music of the " Orfeo " 
of Gliick. Every one listened with atten- 
tion, for the voice was above the ordinary 
quality of drawing-room singing. Mr. 
Mowbray Mott, discussing Wagner and 
the latest musical developments with Mrs. 
Whittaker, got ap, jerked his eye-glass into 
his right eye, and looked over the heads of 
the people (he was six feet high) at the 
songstress. 
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• » 

"That's no amateur/' said he, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Whittaker when the song was 
ended. " Who is shp ?" 

"A new star, perhaps. My nephew 
makes the strangest and most interesting 
acquaintances," said the lady slyly: she 
was of course in the secret. 

Mr. Mott had no notion of new stars 
rising in the musical firmament without 
his cognizance, and replied that the lady 
was " an old stager more hkely." 

" No, quite young, as you can see, and 
very gpod-looking. She is going to sing 
again; hush!" 

This time Miss Meadows chose a song 
of Schubert, full of grace and melancholy, 
and so well did she acquit herself, that Mr. 
Mott approa<5hed the piano, and after 
another good stare through his eye-glass, 
asked his host for an introduction. 

VOL. II. D 
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" What do you tliink of the lady's sing- 
ing ?'* said the latter. 

" I think if she isn't in the profession 
she ought to be; but I have a suspicion 
that lady has faced larger audiences than 
this many a time. What perfect aplomb 
she has ! Who is she ?" 

" Well, that's her secret, and not mine," 
said Mr. Brande, desiring to stimulate 
Mr. Mott's curiosity. " But I think I 
may tell you that you have a chance of 
introducing a new favourite to the British 
public, if you play your cards well. That 
elderly gentleman who accompanied her is 
her father, formerly a music master. I 
made their acquamtance by chance, before 
they went abroad to finish the lady's 
musical education. She has returned with 
a heap of testmionials from foreign pro- 
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feasors, some ot them acquaintances of 
yours, I've no doubt." 

And having thus excited Mr. Mott's 
interest in Miss Meadows, he proceeded 
to introduce that lady to one of the best 
known musical critics of the day. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AN OLD WELSH AIR. 



A MONGST the listeners in the drawing- 
room at Llantgarvon the evening when 
Miss Meadows first displayed her talents to 
her patron's guests, was a young man who 
went home in such a state of enthusiasm 
and excitement that he hardly slept all 
night for thinking of the syren and her 
songs. The young man possessed (as Mr. 
Brande had already remarked) an excep- 
tional musical organization; and not 
having yet heard much good vocal music, 
Miss Meadows' singing was a new revelation 
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to him. A ripe critic like Mr. Mott might 
take a less exalted view of the lady's 
powers and performance, but to Gus it 
was absolute perfection ; and then she had 
such a fine face and eyes, and such dignity 
and grace (we quote Gus's impressions), 
that the yoimg fellow was fairly captivated, 
and sang the praises of this wonderfiil 
creature all breakfast-time next morning. 
He felt a little hurt, it is true, that the 
lady had taken no notice of him — not even 
recognized him by a bow; but, then, as 
he reminded himself, she was surrounded 
by people after her first song, and a 
hideously ugly man with an eye-glass and 
red beard (this was pure prejudice, Mr. 
Mott's beard was a fine ruddy brown, and 
his features were classical) had monopolized 
her all the rest of the evening. Soon after 
breakfast Gu9 started off for the Abbey, 
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with a volume of music under his 
arm. 

"Where are you going?" cried Mr. 
Staynes from the window, as the young 
man crossed the lawn. 

" I am taking these for Mrs. Severn to 
look over, she wants some organ music for 
her church at home." 

"I thought we were going to begin 
work to-day ? You have had a long spell 
of idleness, Gus." 

" All right, sir. I'll make up for it 
when I set to it again." And the young 
man went ofE humming to himself one of 
the songs he had heard over-night. 

"If he would throw the same zeal into 
his work that he does into his play, he 
would soon arrive at distinction, mother," 
said Mr. Staynes, with a regretful air. 

" Ah, let him take his pleasure whilst he 
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may ! " replied the old lady, with that in- 
dulgent tone she always adopted when 
speaking of her son's pupil, " he'U have his 
share of anxieties and trouble some day, 
Hugh — more than his share, I should not 
wonder/* 

Perhaps it was some unrecognized fear 
of this sort that often made Mr. Staynes 
more indulgent towards the young man 
than his judgment approved. 

But Gus went on his way this morning, 
light-hearted as any youth of twenty in 
the land. When he arrived at the Abbey 
he found the ladies in the moming-room, a 
pretty, sunny chamber opening out into a 
conservatory. None of the gentlemen 
were present; and the ladies were about 
to enjoy a little music now they had 
got Miss Meadows quietly to themselves. 
That young lady, in a fashionable morning 
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dress (the effect of whicli was marred by 
some showy but common jewellery), was 
selecting a song as Gus entered. 

"You have come just in time," said 
Mrs. Severn, when she had thanked Gus 
for the music-book. 

Gus thought himself a lucky fellow to 
be admitted to this privileged audience, 
and said as much. He sat and listened 
with greedy ears as soon as Miss Meadows 
commenced. Desiring to make good im- 
pressions, she sang several songs. [Gus 
had never been so pleased in his life, 
and forgetting his shyness, he approached 
the piano, whilst the ladies were talk- 
ing, and warmly expressed his admira- 
tion. 

Looking up at him with her large eyes, 
Miss Meadows replied, — 

"Ah, you're the obliging young man 
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who helped us the other day. Do you like 
music ? " 

" Better than anything," said he, blush- 
ing. 

" Well, I think I do too," said the lady. 

** Toil know this, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; I heard you sing it last night. 
It was glorious." 

« 

" Did you ? I didn't know you were in 
the room. I had hard work to keep my 
countenance over it, for there was a little 
man with an eye-glass, who stood at the 
foot of the piano, and he squinted so that 
I nearly laughed." 

Gus was a little disappointed to hear 
that Miss Meadows had felt an inclination 
to laugh whilst singing music from the 
" Orfeo ; " and he was sorry she called him 
ah " obliging young man ; " but these things 
were forgotten or swallowed up in admira- 
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tion when she began to sing again. Her 
voice had gained in strength and richness, 
and some of her notes had a tenderness 
and depth in them that afEected Gus ahnost 
painftdly. 

" How beautiful ! " he exclaimed, when 
she had done; and he added, slowly and 
with evident sincerity, "I think nobody 
could sing it so well as that." 

" You wouldn't say so, if you had heard 
iJboni," replied Melusina candidly; "but 
I like folks to be enthusiastic, and I do 
love being praised." 

There was something charming in this 
frankness, thought Gus, and he was 
fascinated by it. Besides, it was delightful 
to see an artiste so unaffected and so 
modest about her powers. 

" As we are in Wales, suppose you give 
us something national, Miss Meadows," 
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said Mrs. Whittaker, approacliing the 
piano. " Do you know any old Welsh 
melodies ? " 

As Miss Meadows used to be advertised 
to sing " the national melodies of all 
nations" in the days when she was the 
Miniature Malibran, she could hardly plead 
ignorance; so, after a little searching in 
her memory, she chose a plaintive old 
Welsh air, full of pathos. Ous knew it at 
the first bar. He had heard his mother 
sing it many a time in his Australian home; 
and, as he listened, he beheld again his 
mother's sweet face and moumM eyes, 
and felt her arms about him, rocking him 
to sleep. It was not often that he saw 
her face so plainly now-a-days, nor that 
his imagination pictured her so tenderly. 
He was completely overcome; and he 
sat with the tears welling up into his 
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eyes, which were fixed intently on the 
singer. 

Now, either there was rare power in 
Miss Meadows' singing, or rare sensibility 
amongst her hearers; for inside the con- 
servatory stood another hstener, who had 
just approached — b, man of middle age, 
and somewhat stern features — and he also 
seemed affected by the song. In a mirror 
opposite her, Mrs. Severn could see this 
person's face ; it was her husband's, and 
its expression startled her. There were 
no tears upon his cheek, as on the younger 
man's, but there was an intenser sadness 
written on his face. The emotion visible on 
the two countenances caused a curious re- 
semblance between them at that moment — 
a passing resemblance that vanished with 
the ending of the song. Mrs. Severn 
noted it and wondered, as her eye glanced 
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from one to the other, to see two persons 
of such different ages and temperaments 
so strongly affected by the same causes. 

To hide his emotion, Gus rose as soon • 
as the song ended, and passed out quickly 
into the conservatory, where, catching 
sight of Mr. Severn, he turned away and 
walked out into the garden. The elder 
man stood and regarded the younger one 
as he paced the path outside. 

« He is very impressionable, is he not ? " 
said his wife at his elbow. Mrs. Severn 
was also watching Gus, and did not notice 
how her husband started at her voice. 

" Did you observe how he was affected by 
the singing?" she asked. 

" I hardly saw his face," was the reply. 

•* I think, young-man-like, he was 
ashamed to show it with tears on it," 
continued Mrs. Severn. "He seems shy 
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and proud; but I like him, and more so 
since I heard how they spoke of him 
yesterday at the Rectory." 

"They are very fond of him, I sup- 
pose?" said Mr. Severn, speaking in an 
absent way. 

." Yes ; having had the care of him all 
these years, I think Mr. Staynes regards 
him almost as a son. He has been with 
them more than ten years, they tell me ; a 
long time, never to have seen his father 
and mother, is it not ?" 

"A long time; but they live on the 
other side of the globe, which I suppose is 
the reason," replied Mr. Severn. " One 
can hardly fancy a father and mother being 
indiflTerent about a son — and such a son as 
that," he continued, looking at Argus 
Fairbaim with thoughtful eyes. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AN AETISTE's DEEAMS. 



MISS MEADOWS was delighted with 
her reception at Llantgarvon, and her 
successful introduction to the great Mr. 
Mott. From the latter' s civiKties she even 
augured brilUant professional engagements 
in the future, and artistic triumphs such 
as her fancy loved to paint. But at this 
period of her hfe Miss Meadows was a 
sanguine young woman, and, though pos- 
sessed of plenty of natural shrewdness, and 
a knowledge of the world quite unusual in 
persons of her age and sex, was apt to take 
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exaggerated views of the successes in store 
for her. She did not realize that Mr. 
Mott beheld her at Llantgarvon Abbey 
under a certain glamour thrown around 
her by the fashionable folks she was sur- 
rounded by. She did not know that a 
weakness for fashionable life was amongst 
Mr. Mott's foibles ; and how should poor 
Miss Meadows have suspected that she 
would wear quite a different aspect in his 
eyes, and her singing even be less melo- 
dious to his ears, when hereafter he should 
meet her in shabby London lodgings ? 

If Gus Fairbaim could have known that 
Mr. Mott took such ignoble views of things, 
he would have hated him more than ever, 
and his desire to pick a quarrel with hiyp 
would have been intensified, no doubt. 
But Gus never dreamed that such irre- 
verence was possible. He fancied no 
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mortal could behold Miss Meadows with- 
out at once feeling a desire to become her 
slave and do her bidding to the death. He 
had never conceived that Nature, in her 
most lavish mood, could have combined in 
one individual so many charms of mind and 
person. If Miss Meadows had squinted, 
her singing would still have made her a 
most attractive woman. If she could not 
have sung a note, her beauty would have 
rendered her irresistible. Even Miss 
Meadows' papa was endowed with graces 
reflected from his child, though the Pro- 
fessor, to a dispassionate observer, was 
not altogether a pleasing gentleman. His 
Roman nose was as red as ever, his con- 
versation as florid and flattering, and his 
manners were — ^well, not quite those of the 
best society. So obvious were these things 
to some folks, that it had been arranged 
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that Miss Meadows' papa was not to dine 
with the other guests, but only to meet 
them in the drawing-room when his ser- 
vices were required at the piano. Mr. 
Meadows informed Gus that this isolation 
was necessitated by his health, late dinners 
being strictly forbidden him by his medical 
adviser ; but he contrived to eat a capital 
dinner every day in the private sitting- 
room allotted to him, and his daughter 
regulated the amount of wine he took with 
a watchful eye. 

Gus was a frequent visitor to their little 
room, and spent many delightful hours 
listening to the Professor's eulogies of his 
daughter. Melusina's talents as an infant, 
and her filial virtues as a young woman, 
formed a theme of inexhaustible interest to 
both. Mr. Meadows would grow quite pa- 
thetic thereon. *^ Ah ! my young friend," 
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he would say, looking at Gus, "you too 
have a soul for music, and can enter into 
my feelings ; to you I can unbosom my- 
self. Speaking as a musician and a father, 
I believe there is not an angel in yonder 
bright regions" (pointing upwards to the 
ceihng) " who has a better heart or a finer 
ear for harmony than my child ; " and Gus 
would look as though he fully believed it 
too. Occasionally the Professor would 
take up his guitar and tingle away an ac- 
companiment to a Spanish song (or what 
he called such) ; or he would relate re- 
markable stories about his own voice in his 
youth, and hint darkly at the temptations 
to which his talents and attractive appear- 
ance had exposed him (from duchesses 
chiefly) in the days when he taught singing 
and the guitar amongst the aristocracy. 
But better than all, there were blissful 
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moments when Melusina looked in upon 
them, dressed for dinner, or radiant in 
evening costume ; and then Gus would re- 
turn home to the Rectory quite dazzled 
with the vision. He was always finding pre- 
texts for coming over to see Mr. Meadows, 
whom he honestly believed to be an unap- 
preciated genius, and whose solitude he 
felt it an honour to share. Naturally Mr. 
Meadows was touched by these attentiojks. 

" If we had more such patrons and lovers 
of art as yourself amongst our youthful 
aristocracy, Mr. Fairbairn, we poor singers 
and players would occupy a different stand- 
ing before the world," said Mr. Meadows 
one afternoon. 

**Pray don't count me amongst your 
youthful aristocracy," said Gus, disclaiming 
the compliment, but secretly not disliking 
the idea. 
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" I know a gentleman, a bom gentle- 
man, when I meet him, sir," was the Pro- 
fessor's graceful reply. 

In ten days' time such cordiality had 
sprung up between the two, that Mr. 
Meadows had confided many personal and 
family secrets to his young friend, and Gus 
had come to the conclusion that for many 
years Fate had made a dead set against a 
most deserving and gifted gentleman, and 
all his kith and kin. 

"I hope old Meadows has not been 
borrowing money of you ; you seem high 
in his favour," said Mr. Brande one day, 
meeting Gus leaving the Professor's room. 

" I lent Mr. Meadows five shillings the 
other day, to buy some stamps when he 
had no change, if you call that borrowing," 
said Gus, colouring slightly. 

"Ah! Mr. Meadows buys his stamps, 
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I'm afraid, at the *Boyne Arms/ Don't 
do it again, Gus. He's a sly old fox. I 
must speak to his daughter." 

" I beg you won't," said Gus hastily. 
" She— she might think—" 

"Well?" 

" I had told you, and that I was afraid 
oflosing my money." 

" Which would be high treason, wouldn't 
it?" laughed Mr. Brande. "Trust me 
not to compromise you in Miss Meadows' 
good graces. I know you are one of her 
most devoted admirers." 

Gus hardly liked joking on this subject. 
There was something in Mr. Brande' s 
tone when speaking of Miss Meadows 
which grated on his feelings, a tone which 
he felt to be disrespectful. So he rather 
abruptly changed the subject, without tell- 
ing Mr. Brande, however, that the Pro- 
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fessor had siiice asked for the loan of a 
larger sum than five shillings, and that 
he had lent him it, to the detriment, it 
was to be feared, of a certain tailor in 
Oxford. 

A few days later the party at the 
Abbey broke up. Mr. Mott had already 
gone away, leaving behind him that plea- 
sant impression as to impending profes- 
sional engagements which so cheered Miss 
Meadows' hopes. Mrs. Whittaker was 
due in Paris, where she had a fine resi- 
dence in the Avenue de I'lmperatrice, to 
which she invited everybody staying at 
Llantgarvon for her Thursday evenings. 
" You must come and sing to my friends, 
and get known in the art circles of Paris," 
said she to Miss Meadows, with that vague- 
ness which distinguishes some people's 
invitations. Miss Meadows, in her matter- 
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of-fact manner, replied that she thought 
London paid better than Paris; but she 
would be obliged for Mrs. Whittaker's 
patronage in either place. Then Miss 
Meadows went up-stairs to pack her boxes, 
and see that her papa was properly attired 
for travelling, and did not disgrace her 
before the servants at the moment of de- 
parture. A carriage, was to convey them 
to the nearest town, where they were to 
take the train for London. 

At leave-taking, the Professor was pro- 
fuse in thanks, and quite overcome with 
emotion. " On quitting this hospitable 
mansion, sir," said he, addressing his host 
with uncovered head, " I carry away with 
me recollections of social enjoyment, and 
of delicate attentions from you and your 
household" (here Mr. Meadows cast an 
eye on one of the footmen) *' which time 
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can never efface. Allow me to thank you 
in the name of-^— of — " 

« Come along, Pa, the coachman says 
the horses won't stand," here put in Miss 
Meadows from the carriage window, for 
she could see the satirical smile on the 
footman's face, and the wink he was 
bestowing on a bother in plnsh. 

As they drove through the park, Mr. 
Meadows, still under the genteel influences 
around him, talked -critically of the deer 
and the game, and made pretence of de- 
ciding the age of a fine buck by his antlers. 
Of the society they had just quitted, he 
spoke in the easy tone of an habitu^ of 

polite circles. " I understand Lady S is 

going to winter in Rome. The Cardrossers 
are off direct to their place in the North. 
Charming woman, !Mts. Severn — artistic 
tastes, and quite a musician. Never met 
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a pleasanter set, taking them all round. I 
congratulate you, my dear Melusina, on 
the impression you made." 

" We shall see about that when I ask 
them to take tickets for my concerts next 
season," said Miss Meadows cynically. 
** Folks are ready enough to listen to you 
and praise you as long as there's nothmg 
to pay." 

" But the payment is scarcely an object 
with people of that class," said the Pro- 
fessor. '' For instance, Mrs. Severn is 
noted for her patronage of artists. Very 
desirable acquaintance to have made; 
always see her name as a lady patroness of 
the best charity concerts. Wealthy folks, 
too ; they say her husband could be made 
a peer any day he chose." 

" Ah — don't know," was the reply ; 
and Miss Meadows leaned back in the 
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comer of the carriage, shut her eyes, and 
feigned sleep. She had had what she 
called "a tiff" with her papa that morn- 
ing, and she did not mean to make matters 
up just yet. Finding he was not en- 
couraged to talk, the Professor leaned 
back in his corner of the carriage, covered 
his head with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and soon sank into a sleep that was not 
feigned, for he had lunched heartily before 
starting. When her father began to snore. 
Miss Meadows opened her eyes, and, un- 
locking her travelling-bag, took out from 
it a case containing a handsome bracelet — 
it had been given her that morning by 
Mrs. Severn. Thus ran Miss Meadows' 
thoughts as she examined it,— 

" Very pretty, and real stones ; it will 
look uncommonly well with white or blue 
silk. I wonder how much she gave for it. 
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She is the only generous one amongst them; 
the others showed me lots of fine things, 
but never offered me anything. Oh, yes, 
those trumpery studs of Mrs. Whittaker's ; 
I'm glad I said I had a pair like them, 
which I bought in the Lowther Arcade. 
If that woman asks me to sing in her 
house, I'll make her pay for it. I wonder 
how much was true of what they said about 
my singing. People tell such crammers 
when they want to be agreeable. I believe, 
though, one person meant all he said — that 
young man from the Rectory. I never 
thought so well of myself as when I saw 
him standing by the piano that day, with 
the tears running down his cheek. He 
has good eye&, I think, but I don't call 
him handsome — at least not quite — and 
he's so very young — quite a boy. But 
he's a nice boy, and I'm sure I don't know 
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what I should have done without him. He 
was so useful, and kept pa out of the way 
beautifully. What a shame of pa to borrow 
money of him! I wish I had seen him 
again, to give him the money back. He 
said he should call this morning to say 
good-bye, but he didn't. Perhaps they 
wouldn't let him come. I could see that 
old maid at the Rectory and her mother 
didn't like me. They were stiff as pokers 
when I went over to see their ugly little 
church and their new organ. But how 
well that boy played! I should like 
to have given him an " encore." Mr, 
Mott sets his face against "encores," by 
the way, and was quite savage when some 
one defended them. I know I was generally 
glad enough to have them when I was * the 
M. M.,' and shall be again, I suppose," — 
and here Miss Meadows sank into a reverie 
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as to that coming time of triumph — a 
reverie which was continued till the sudden 
slackening of the horses' pace caused her 
to look up. 

They were about to ascend a long hill, 
and had to proceed slowly. They had not 
gone many yards, when there was a sound 
of horse's hoofs behind them, and the 
next minute a horseman dashed past the 
carriage window, reining up just in 
front. 

" Oh, how you startled me ! If it had 
been dark, I should have thought it was a 
highwayman, and expected to see a pistol 
in my face," said Miss Meadows, as the 
horseman came close up to the win- 
dow. 

" I have been riding hard to catch you. 
I thought I should do it at this hill," said 
the equestrian, whose cheeks glowed with 
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the exercise. "You had gone when I 
reached the Abbey, but I borrowed one of 
Mr. Brando's horses and followed you.'' 

" Well, I'm sure it's very polite. I sup- 
pose you remembered you hadn't said 
good-bye?" 

" Yes," said Gus ; " and I had another 
reason for coming. I wanted to give you 
this — ^if — ^if you will accept it. Oh, it's 
nothing of much value." 

It was a roll of manuscript music, con- 
taining some Welsh airs, which Gus had 
sat up the best part of the night to 
copy. 

" There was one of them you said you 
would like to have, and it is not in 
print," said he, blushing, " so I added it 
to them." 

" They are beautifiiUy copied, and you 
must have given yourself a deal of trouble. 
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I'm very mucli obliged," and Melusina 
turned the full force of her large eyes on 
the young man. " The one I like best, 
you say, is not in print ? Of course not. 
It is your own composing." 

Gus blushed again, but did not deny 
" the soft impeachment." 

" And very pretty it is," went on the 
lady. **You are quite a musician; and 
if you'll compose a song for me, words 
and all, I'll learn it." 

**You wiU? Then I'm sure I'll try, 
though I'm a poor poet," said Gus 
readily. 

"And what is more, I'll sing it at, my 
own concerts, and you shall come and clap 
me," said Melusina, with a smile. 

"I'll do that readily enough," said he 
heartily. " Ah, Miss Meadows," he added, 
looking down at her hand which rested on 
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the carriage door, "you'll soon have 
plenty of folks to applaud you yonder in 
London ! " 

Let's hope so," said she. 
And you won't care for my clapping 
then." 

" Yes, I shall. Every pair of hands helps." 

" But I mean they will all be the same to 
you — every one who sits listening to you. 
It will be * the public,' and nothing more." 

This was said with a melancholy air, 
which almost made Melusina laugh, but here 
the carriage having reached the hiU-top, 
they went on faster, and conversation be- 
came more diflScult. Gus kept up with 
them for the next two or three miles, quite 
satisfied to have a word fi'om time to time 
with the charmer. Her father still slept, 
so there was all the privacy of a t^te-a-t^te 
in the interview. 
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" How warm your horse looks ! I tliink 
you had better go no farther/* said Miss 
Meadows at length, for she began to think 
her companion would ride all the way to 
London if she let him. " Before you turn 
back, I want to give you this." She held 
out five shillings. " Papa has a bad habit 
of borrowing money and leaving me to 
pay." 

" Oh, Miss Meadows, pray don't trouble 
about it ! " Gus answered uneasily. " Mr. 
Meadows will pay me some other 
time." 

" No, he won't. He never does. Oh, 
he can't hear, he is fast asleep. Don't do 
it again, please I it's no kindness to him, 
and it worries me." 

Gus felt quite distressed at the shadow 
that passed over Miss Meadows' fine face as 
she spoke. 
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"Grood-bye, Mr. Fairbaim," said she, 
putting out her hand. " I won't let you go 
any farther. Mind you compose some 
pretty verses for me, and come and 
hear me sing them when next you are in 
London.'* 

" May I come ? I mean, will you give 
me your address ? I shall be in town at 
Christmas," said Gus, with sparkling eyes. 

"We are just going to change our 
lodgings," said Miss Meadows, not caring 
to disclose the unfashionable quarter of 
the town she had lately resided in, " but 
if you can't find us out in any other way, 
apply at Sackbut and Dulcimer's, the music 
people in Regent Street. They'U know 
where to find me. Good-bye," and then 
Miss Meadows waved her hand, and Gus 
turned his horse's head and sat looking 
back at the carriage until it grew a speck 
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in the distance. When he could see them 
no longer, he rode on again home, but at a 
slower speed, and with a less bright face 
than he had come. 



CHAPTER Y. 

SOME HALF-CONFIDENCES. 

TT was a hard task for Gus to set himself 
to work again after the dehghtful dissi- 
pations of the last fortnight. But for the 
necessity of doing so, he would no doubt 
have taken to wandering about the spots 
haunted by recollections of the fair Melu- 
sina, after the manner of disconsolate 
lovers, and have wasted his time frightfully. 
But there was his examination before him, 
and a good friend at his side, ready to 
stimulate him to exertion. The only really 
happy moments he knew (so he thought. 
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however) were when he shut himself up in 
his own room to compose that precious song 
which he intended to express all the love 
and admiration with which his heart was 
overflowing. 

There were visitors at the Rectory just 
now. Mr. and Mrs. Severn had come to 
spend a few days with their old friend 
Mr. Staynes, before leaving the neighbour- 
hood. It was a great pleasure to the two 
men to renew an intercourse which had 
been much interrupted of late years ; and 
the ladies at the Rectory were delighted to 
entertain Mrs. Severn, " who had always 
been such a favourite of Hugh's when they 
were young folks," said old Mrs. Staynes, 
naively. Miss Phemie, who perhaps had 
a clearer insight into the past than her 
mother, was rather stately and cold with 
their visitor at first ; "for surely her 
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brother's love would have honoured any 
woman," reasoned the sister, and she 
could not quite forgive Mrs. Severn for 
having inspired an affection she was unable 
to return. But Miss Phemie soon melted ; 
for their guest was one of those women 
who quickly win the regard of their own 
sex, and there were too many points of 
sympathy between the two ladies for them 
to remain long apart. 

The events of the last few years had left 
marked traces upon Mrs. Severn, both 
physically and morally. She had lost much 
of her buoyancy of spirit ; she had grown 
more delicate in appearance ; but she had 
lost nothing of her old charm of character. 
After her long and severe illness, she had 
spent a winter in Italy, accompanied by 
her husband, who for a time sacrificed all 
his political and business projects for her 
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sake. There were not wanting people 
who saw in Mrs. Severn's changed appear- 
ance evidence that her marriage had not 
turned out a happy one ; but such people 
knew as much about the true state of 
matters as outsiders generally do know of 
the true relations and inner lives of hus- 
bands and wives. Upon the death of her 
father (which had taken place two years 
ago), Mrs. Severn had inherited the whole 
of Sir Richard's large fortune; but her 
father had died without ever seeing the 
grandchildren on whose existence his 
hopes had been so set. After his wife's 
recovery, Mr. Severn had devoted himself 
to poUtics with even more than his former 
zeal, and made himself a name of mark in 
the land. People said he was ambitious, 
and the good-natured folks before men- 
tioned aflSrmed that he neglected his wife. 
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and tliat he was soured by his disappoint- 
ment in having no children. But Mrs. 
Severn was not conscious that she was a 
victim. She found occupations and in- 
terests enough in life, both in town and 
country. If there were any diflFerence in 
the old relations between herself and hus- 
band, any lessening of tenderness or con- 
fidence, it was known only to themselves 
in their mmost hearts — ^felt rather than 
recognized even there, and never made 
visible to the world by word or action. 

Gus was well pleased to have such an 
agreeable visitor in the house as Mrs. 
Severn, whatever his sentiments were 
towards her husband. In the latter's pre- 
sence he was reserved, and he still retained 
the impression that he was a cold and 
proud man; but of the lady he grew 
fonder every day. He was dehghted to 
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show her about the neighbourhood, to 
choose for her the beat points for making 
sketches, or to play to her on the church 
organ. He even felt tempted to take her 
into his confidence on the subject of hia 
afieotions; but though Mrs. Severn did 
justice to the musical talents of Mias 
Meadows, she never seemed enthusiastic 
about the young lady's other perfections. 
Gus wondered at this insensibility, but 
fueling that the subject was one only for 
sympaUietic ears, be kept the state of his 
affections to himself. As for Miss Staynes 
and hw mother, he considered they were 
utt^y prejudiced and unreasonable, seeing 
they denied that Miss Meadoirs' nose was 
G^^an, and had insinuated that she had 
« Cockney acc«it. AAer that, Gus of 
cour;>o never mentioned the lady again in 
their 
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But our young hero (who was not con- 
structed after any heroic type, alas !) was 
about to have his thoughts turned into a 
new channel at this time. One morning, 
whilst he sat reading Greek under the 
walnut-tree at the bottom of the garden, 
Mr. Staynes approached, bearing in his 
hand two letters with the Australian post- 
mark. 

"We have not got good news to-day, 
Gus," said he gravely, handing him one of 
the letters. "It is Mr. Fairbaim, not 
your mother, who writes." 

Gus changed colour, and looking up at 
his tutor, stammered out, — 

" You do not mean that my mother is 
— ?'* But he could not utter the word 
that hovered on his lips. 

" No, no, not that," said Mr. Staynes, 
quickly divining his meaning; "but she 
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is ill and in great trouble. I will leave 
you to read your letter ;" and Mr. Staynes 
returned to the house. 

It was not often Gus received a letter 
from Mr. Fairbairn, who, whilst rigorously 
fulfilling all duties towards him, never 
made any pretence of affection, nor 
assumed any sort of paternal attitude. 
The letter of to-day ran thus, — 

" Dear Gus, — ^Your mother is unable to 
write to you by this mail, being seriously 
ill, and not yet recovered from a severe 
shock she met with on our little daughter's 
last birthday. Lois and some young com- 
panions were having a dance, when her 
dress caught fire through the accidental 
overturning of a lamp. Her mother ran 
to her assistance, and succeeded in putting 
out the flames. The child was very little 
injured, but your mother was severely 
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burnt about the hands and face, and we 
have reason to fear that her sight is 
injured. The doctors say the worst is 
past, but it will be long before she gets 
over the shock. 

" I have not time to write more. I hope 
you are working hard, and doing your best 
to satisfy your mother's wishes. She 
begs me to write this, knowing you expect 
to hear from her this mail. In haste to 
catch it, 

" I am, yours truly, 

" Andeew Faibbaibn. 

"P.S. — I enclose you the imfinished letter 
which your mother was writing at the time 
when the accident took place." 

For some moments Gus felt greatly 
moved by this news and by the sight of 
the unfinished letter before him. " If his 
mother should never get well again! If 
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they were never to meet any more ! " The 
thought was mournful enough, but it had 
a peculiar bitterness for him. He felt 
lonely enough now ; but if she were gone, 
there would be no one in the world on 
whose love he had any claim, or could 
count on as a right. Even his mother's 
memory was less distinct than formerly; he 
had not seen her for more than ten years ; 
and in that time the warmest affections 
lose something of their intensity. But 
when he thought of her in this affiction, 
his old love seemed to revive, and she 
was again the dear mother of his childish 
days. 

He could work no more this morning, 
and, laying aside his books, he got up, and 
springing over the low fence that separated 
the garden from the glebe, wandered on to 
the high ground that lay above. There 
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was a seat placed at the highest point in 
the ravine, where a view of the church and 
valley below could be seen through the 
trees and brushwood. Seating himself on 
the bench, Gus drew out Mr. Fairbairn^s 
letter and read it again ; it seemed to him 
a curt and cold epistle, and conveyed some- 
how a feeling that he did not belong to 
them — that it was a sort of oflBcial an- 
nouncement of a circumstance with which 
he was not expected to sympathize. He 
had never so much realized his entire 
separation from his mother and the present 
interests of her life as at this moment. 
And yet to-day he felt a strong yearning 
towards her. The tears welled up into his 
eyes, and he sat with his face resting on 
his hands, his elbows on his knees, en- 
grossed in sad thoughts. He had been 
sitting thus some time, when he heard a 
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rustle amongst the fern fronds, and looking 
up, lie beheld Mrs. Severn with her sketch- 
ing portfolio. 

" I have been looking for my guide, but 
I could not find you in the garden," said 
she, as she approached; "I want to find 
a good point for getting in the church 
tower." 

As she spoke, Mrs. Severn remarked the 
tears on the young man's cheek, and his air 
of dejection. 

" I am afi:*aid I disturbed you," said she 
gently. "I hope you have no ill news 
there ? " She looked at the letter he was 
folding up. 

" Yes, I have," said he ; " some very sad 
news," and he told Mrs. SevOTn what the 
letter contained. 

"You must not waste too much sym- 
pathy on me, Mrs. Severn," said he, in 
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reply to some kindly remark; " I was just 
thinking how much more keenly I should 
have felt this a few years ago, when my 
mother's memory was fresher in my mind 
than now. It will soon be a dozen years 
since I saw her. As for the little girl, she 
is only my half-sister, and I have never 
seen her." He paused and added, " But 
I have heard of her very often, for I think 
my mother never writes to me without 
naming her little Lois, whom she evidently 
worships." 

" Lois, did you say ? " Mrs. Severn was 
looking out over the landscape ; she turned 
and faced Gus as she spoke. 

"Yes; she was so called after my 
mother. It is a pretty name: don't you 
think so ? " 

"A very pretty name," repUed Mrs. 
Severn ; and as she spoke her cheek sud- 
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denly flushed. She sat down, with her 
head bent over her portfolio, searching for 
her pencils; but she was some moments 
before she began her sketch, Gus was too 
preoccupied with his own thoughts to 
notice Mrs. Severn's manner. 

" My mother is as pretty as her name," 
he went on, with a grave, meditative air. 
" I don't remember her face so well as I 
used to do ; but I always think it is like 
that face of the Mater Dolorosa in the 
picture that hangs in Mr. Staynes' 
Ubrary." 

" Then it is a sweet face, but a very sad 
one," said Mrs. Severn, who was now 
engaged in her sketch. 

'* My mother's face is a sad one," con- 
tinued Gus, " at least, I seem to remember 
it best with a sad look upon it. Perhaps, 
though, that is because when I last saw 
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her she was crying at parting from me." 
He paused a moment. "Or it may be 
that it was often sad when I used to look 
up at her as a little child," he added slowly, 
as though speaking to himself. 

It was a proof of his liking for Mrs. 
Severn that he could bring himself to 
speak to her of his mother, and of his 
aflPection for her. Her name rarely passed 
his Ups now. But to-day it seemed to 
relieve him to talk of her and of his 
chUdhood to this gentle, sympathetic 
lady. 

"I'm afraid I was a passionate young 
cub, and dreadftilly jealous," said he, with 
a rueful smile. "Do you know, Mrs. 
Severn, I have heard them say that I 
screamed until I was black in the face 
the first time I saw my mother with a baby 
in her arms ; and for some days they were 
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afraid to let me go near the cradle, for fear 
1 should do some injury to my little brother. 
But my step-father, like a sensible man, 
soon cured me of my tempers. Of course 
he was quite right to flog me ; but when I 
saw that it made my mother cry, I hated 
him." 

After a pause, he went on, " She 
was so gentle and so pretty, you would 
have liked her, I am sure.. She used to 
play with me and sing to me by the hour 
together. I think Mr. Fairbaim sometimes 
thought she wasted too much time in that 
way, for I remember we were playing one 
day on the floor together when he came in 
and scolded my mother — or at least said 
something which made the tears come, and 
I never remember our having any romps 
afterwards ; I have no doubt he was right. 
My mother, I dare say, was too juvenile in 
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her tastes for grown-up people, but to my 
childish thinking she was just perfect." 

"As a mother should be to her son," 
said Mrs. Severn, " both when he is a child 
and when he is a man." 

" Yes," said Gus slowly, " as she should 
be ! " and, as he spoke, his face grew over- 
cast, and he talked but little more until 
they returned home. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME FUKTHEB CONFIDENCES. 

npHE letter which Mr. Andrew Fairbairn 
had written to Mr. Staynes contained 
other matter of importance which was not 
communicated to Gus until the next day. 

" I think it time that Argus should 
understand what is expected of him in 
return for the advantages I have given 
him," wrote Mr. Fairbairn. " It has long 
been his mother's desire that he should one 
day enter the Church ; and it was to carry 
out that desire that I consented to his going 
to college. For my own part, I would rather 
ne had entered a counting-house in London, 
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wldcli could easily have been done through 
my brother's influence ; but my wife thinks 
differently, and sees in the clerical calling a 
safeguard against some of the dangers and 
difficulties of his exceptional position. She 
may be right. I wish him clearly to un- 
derstand, however, that I have no inten- 
tion of buying him a Kving, or helping him 
to promotion by means of money. Apart 
from any other objections I should have to 
so doing, I should consider it an injustice 
to my other boys, whose education has 
been less expensively conducted. Pray 
understand I do not grudge these expenses 
— I shall always be glad to have incurred 
them, provided he works hard, and carries 
out his mother's wishes. Of course, when 
he has taken his degree, he will only have 
a curacy to look forward to, or some em- 
ployment in tuition. Let him know that 
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he will have to depend upon lis own 
exertions, and convey to him (if you think 
well) his mother's reasons for desiring 
that he should be a clergyman. I enclose 
part of a letter which she was writing to 
him at the time of the accident : the rest 
of it was burned, but I send it as it is, for 
I much doubt whether my poor wife will 
ever see to write to him again." 

Writt^en in Mr. Andrew Fairbaim's direct, 
business-like hand, this letter was now lying 
on Mr. Staynes' desk, and its contents had 
just formed the subject of a long con- 
versation between him and Gus. The 
latter had abruptly quitted the room a few 
minutes ago, leaving Mr. Staynes regard- 
ing the letter with an uneasy face. 

"What say you?" he inquired of Mr. 
Severn, who had just entered the library, 
to know if his friend was ready for their 
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usual morning's ride. " Is it right — can 
it be right under any circumstances, to 
persuade a young man to enter a calling 
for which he expresses a distaste, and for 
which he has certainly no marked voca- 
tion?" 

" That depends upon what the calling 
and the circumstances are, I should say," 
replied Mr. Severn. "Why do you put 
such a vague proposition ?" 

Mr. Staynes explained a little further 
the position on which the opinion was 
asked, without giving the circumstances 
in full. 

" I have been trying for the last half 
hour," he continued, "to prove to Fair- 
bairn that he is bound by every consi- 
deration of duty and gratitude to acquiesce 
in his friends' choice of a profession for 
him. I confess when I saw his dismay 
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at his step-father's ultimatum it rather 
went against the grain with me, and I 
am half disposed to call him back and 
eat my own words — some of them, that 
is." 

" Better write to his friends and ask 
them to reconsider the matter, or to let 
their decision stand over until he has 
taken his degree," said Mr. Severn. 

Mr. Staynes shook his head. 

" We have gone into the question before 
this," said he. " Mr. Fairbaim is a man 
who knows his own mind, and has well 
considered the matter before he consented 
to carry out his wife's wishes." 

" I suppose the mother is a bigot, and is 
going to sacrifice her son to some fanatical 
sentiment ?" said Mr. Severn. 

" No, I should rather say she is a pious, 
humble-minded woman, who has known 
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serious troubles in her time, and is 
influenced by conscientious motives in 
choosing this calling for her son," said 
Mr. Staynes slowly. 

" She is making a mistake nevertheless, 
from what you tell me, and judging by 
what I myself have seen of him," replied 
Mr. Severn, who stood looking out on the 
garden. " The lad seems to have an' excess 
of energy and vitality which only wants weU 
directing to be turned to good account. I 
was amused just now by#the way in which 
he was chopping wood in the plantation 
yonder. He swung the axe with such a 
will that I expected to see sparks fly 
from the blows." 

"Ah! he was letting off the steam, I 
expect," replied Mr. Staynes. " We have 
just had a very serious talk, and the pres^- • 
sure was high when he quitted this room ; 
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perhaps it is weU it should find vent in 
some strong physical exertion." And after 
a pause he added, " These first struggles 
of youth against the fixed, unalterable con- 
ditions of life have something very pitiable 
in them. At our more sober age, one can 
hardly realize how much they suffer in 
kicking against the pricks, — and along 
some paths the thorns lie very thick." 

Gus was still engaged in helping Morgan 
to make up the Eector's wood-pile for the 
winter, when the two gentlemen rode out of 
the grounds shortly after. By the time his 
feUow-labourer went away to dinner, the 
young man had worked himself into a pro- 
digious heat, but he had cooled down some 
of the inner fever that consumed him. Left 
alone, he sat down to rest awhile, and to 
think with calmness, if he could, on the 
subject of the letter. But he could not 
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keep calm, and the old, angry feelings 
returned as certain passages recurred to 
him. 

It was bad enough to be forced into a 
calling that was distasteful, but it was in 
the reasons that had influenced his friends' 
choice that there was the special sting. 
" He was to be made a sort of peace-offering 
for other people's sins, was he ?" he asked 
himself indignantly. " He was to acquire 
from his calling that moral purification of 
which he stood in such need — ^was that 
it ?" The blood ran hot in his veins at the 
thought. 

" Exceptional position ! " he muttered. 
" True enough ; and so he was to be made 
to run in the safe ruts of the clerical career 
because he was a suspected person, with a 
moral taint upon him — a person who had 
more need to be kept in check than 
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other young men. Yes, that was what 
his mother's letter meant, if anything. 
Why else did she revert to the old topic of 
his miserable childhood, and their obliga- 
tions to Mr. Fairbaim, who had raised 
them both from poverty and degradation ? 
Why else did she speak of the joy it would 
be to her to know her son was resolved to 
devote his life to God and his fellow-men ? 

" Much of the burden I bear, and shall 
bear to my grave, would be lightened, I 
think, if I knew you were helping sinftil 
men and women to lead better hves," wrote 
the poor mother at the moment when the 
pen had fellen from her hands. 

That unfinished letter would have toached 
Gus greatly, if it had not been for the in- 
terpretation he put npon its tone of soli- 
citude. Instead of reading it over and ov&r 
again, as he once used to re-read his 
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mother's letters, he had abeady destroyed 
it, to get rid of the very sight of words that 
roused such bitter reflections. 

" I suppose there is no help for it," said 
he, springing suddenly to his feet, with 
a short laugh. "It's my duty to help 
them to make the best of the bad bargain 
they've got in me — that's about it. And 
perhaps," he added, " the coating of clerical 
whitewash may prevent folks discovering 
the original marks of the black sheep — who 
knows ?" and with a scornful air he seized 
up the bill-hook, and set to work again 
with his wood-cutting. 

But the frown upon hi& face remained, 
and it was still there when evening came, 
and the family were assembled in the 
drawing-room. His silence and his gloomy 
air were too noticeable not to be remarked, 
and Mrs. Severn commented upon it to 
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Mrs. Staynes next morning as they sat at 

work. 

" Ah 1 he has a deal of temper," said the 

old lady, shaking her head. " He was 

always very excitable." 

" I should hardly have thought temper 

was at the bottom of his dull mood last 
night," said Mrs. Severn. 

" Well, I dare say he was getting over 
it then ; but I saw him come out of the 
study yesterday, looking dreadfully put out. 
I suppose Hugh had been finding fault with 
his work. He went off to the plantation, 
and Morgan tells me he blunted a new axe 
by the furious way in which he began to 
chop wood. Well, well, we are none 
of us perfect, and there is more excuse 
for his shortcomings than for most 
folks I" 

Here Mrs. Staynes gave a little sigh, and 
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her knitting-needles clicked fast for some 
moments. 

" I really don't know what might have 
become of him if he hadn't fallen into 
Hugh's hands," resumed the old lady; " he 
was such a strange and passionate child ! 
and then he had not been judiciously 
brought up. From the first, Hugh has 
had a remarkable influence over him, and 
though Argus is very odd, I can't doubt 
his aflFection for my son. Indeed, as far 
as the poor boy was concerned, I look 
upon that awful shipwreck as a provi- 
dential occurrence; I do, indeed, Mrs. 
Severn." 

The old lady made another pause, and 
then — for she always loved to tell the story 
of that terrible winter's night — proceeded 
to relate how her son had brought the little 
shipwrecked stranger into the house in his 
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arms, " looking white as a sheet, and with 
a dreadful wound on his dear little fore- 
head;" and, as usual, the old lady shed 
tears at this point of her story. Being a 
loquacious old lady, and having a Ustener 
who seemed much interested in her narra- 
tion, Mrs. Staynes related other things 
than these — things which, she felt com- 
pelled to warn her hearer, were told in 
strictest confidence, "and which I would 
not, of course, name to any one but 
you, my dear Mrs. Severn," added the old 
lady rather anxiously, when she began 
to be afiraid she had been too communi- 
cative. 

Whatever the nature of these confidences, 
Mrs. Severn kept them to herself as re- 
quested. That they did not prejudice her 
against young Fairbaim, was to be in- 
ferred fi^om the fact that a few days later 
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she acquiesced in her husband's sugges- 
tion that he should be included in an invi- 
tation to Severn Hill, which was given to 
the Rector and his family before they 
quitted Llantgarvon. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OP TIME. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN TYBUENIA CRESCENT. 

TT was the spring-time of the year 1851, 
a season of memorable hopes at that 
date, of memorable recollections to-day. 
London was making ready for the recep- 
tion of those guests of All Nations on 
whose fraternal tendencies such pleasing 
though fallacious expectations were based. 
All quarters of the town exhibited signs of 
activity, especially those quarters con- 
nected with fashion and amusement. 
Theatre managers, concert-givers, artists 
of all sorts were on the alert. More 
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people than Miss Meadows thought they 
were about to make their fortunes at this 
juncture ; more people than she were dis- 
appointed. Not that Miss Meadows was 
without her share of successes at the 
present moment. She had not yet been 
engaged to sing at a state concert at 
Buckingham Palace; but she had sung 
at a city company's dinner, and, what was 
more, had received a five guinea fee. She 
had not yet trodden the boards of the 
Royal Italian Opera, but she had got an 
encore at Madame Tuttifanti's Matinee 
at Willis's Rooms, and incurred the last- 
ing enmity of the fair concert-giver by 
carrying off the honours of the day. In 
short, things were looking up with Miss 
Meadows; and though those visions of 
enraptured audiences showering bouquets 
upon her whilst she curtseyed low before 
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the foot-lamps Seemed slow to realize 
themselves, that period of discouragement 
she had passed through on arriving in the 
metropolis seemed drawing to a close. 

"But goodness knows," as Miss Meadows 
has just indignantly observed, "that it's 
no 6asy matter to make both ends meet 
with a large West-end house on your 
shoulders, and a pa who really is not 
fit to be trusted with the keys for five 
minutes." 

The West-end house is situated in a 
crescent abutting on a fashionable square, 
and was described by the house agent who 
had let it as " a genteel corner residence, 
well adapted for sub-letting as first-class 
apartments, suitable for the requirements 
of a member of parliament, or a family of 
distinction attending town for the season." 
Miss Meadows required such a house, and 
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took it. That she was in a position to do 
so, and to satisfy the agent's inquiries, was 
owing to the opportune death of a maiden 
aunt, who had left her 7001. a few 
months ago, with a request that not a 
penny of it might go into her father's 
pocket. This lady. Miss Jane Crummer 
by name, had kept a stationer's shop at 
Islington, and had quarrelled violently 
with her sister at the time she married 
" that fool Meadows, the fiddler." 

Mr. Meadows always hinted that " the 
anger of spurned beauty" was at the 
bottom of his sister-in-law's opposition to 
the marriage, but he would not have 
dared to whisper the insinuation within 
the hearing of Miss Crummer, for that 
lady, though small of stature, was wiry and 
of a fiery spirit, and at their last interview 
had chased him out of the shop with a 
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sweeping broom, and defied him to cross 

her threshold again. Miss Crummer had 

small respect for the arts cultivated by 

Mr. Meadows, but she had a great respect 
. \ ^ .. • / 

for honesty, and " liked people to pay their 

' . - . ■ » « ■ 

bills before they decked themselves out in 
eye-glasses and satin waistcoats, and talked 
about their fantasias and fiddlesticks," 
as she candidly informed the customers 
present on the occasion of the Professor's 
ignominious exit from the shop. 

Partly to carry out her aunt's wishes 
with regard to the aforesaid legacy, and 
partly because her own professional posi- 
tion required that she should reside in 
a western quarter of the town. Miss 
Meadows had taken this "genteel comer 
residence," and it was in the dining-room 
thereof, a large but unsymmetrical apart- 
ment, and like the rest of the house all 
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askew by reason of its comer position, it 
was here that Miss Meadows had just 
made the observation about her papa, and 
his untrustworthiness with regard to the 
keys. The remark was addressed to a 
gentleman with a dark complexion arid a 
beard who sat lolling back on the sofa, 
regarding Miss Meadows as she re- 
trimmed an evening dress, unmindfal of 
the male eyes that watched her. 

" It was a spotless white in its youth," 
said the lady, pointing to the robe ; " then 
it was trimmed with pink; then it came 
out in maize-colour, with scarlet poppies ; 
and now in its old age it is going to be blue. 
What's that you say ? * Their wearers 
often take that hue as they get older'? 
Keep your puns for your dinner-parties 
and clubs, Mr. Brande : I hate them, and 
don't generally understand them either." 
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" I don*t think you have much sense of 
humour," was th^ reply, uttered in a 
leisurely, critical way. 

" I suppose you're going to throw that 
at me now, as you once threw my * false 
style ' at me. I declare you've come back 
from Jericho, or wherever it is youVe been, 
as horrid and disagreeable as you went." 

Mr. Brande had spent the preceding 
winter in the East, and he had been re- 
lating some of his adventures to Miss 
Meadows. Perhaps it was her lack of 
appreciation of the humorous incidents of 
travel that had caused him to naake the 
remark. 

"Ah I but the style was cultivable, 
the faculty of humour isn't, I'm afraid," 
went on Mr. Brande, with a provoking 
shake of the head. "You can smile 
archly, of course, when you sing comic 
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songs, but the mirth is as artificial as that 
rosebud." 

"I don't ever sing comic songs, sir. 
I wish those Druses, or Bedouins, or what- 
ever they were, who took you prisoner out 
yonder, had kept you there, or taught you 
manners before they set you fi'ee." 

"You want me to flatter you, Miss 
Meadows, and say you didn't get flat 
before you had finished your duet last 
Tuesday night, is that it?" 

"Who wouldn't get flat, I wonder, 
when a person you believe to be lying 
in a dungeon loaded with chains, thou- 
sands of miles away, comes and plants 
himself in the doorway of a concert-room 
and stares at you through an opera-glass 
whilst you are singing ? It was too bad ! " 

"How could I announce myself? I 
had only been a couple of hours in 
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London. It was your name on the bills 
outside the concert-room door that caused 
me to stop the cab, as I drove by, and 
look in. What a professional air you have 
got, and how majestically you have learned 
to curtsey to the public ! " 

"What other faults have you to find? 
My curtseys, my smile, my voice, all 
sneered at, I see." 

"No; I am praising you in good faith. 
You are getting on famously. I saw your 
name in two announcements in the Times 
this morning. Why, you must be singing 
in public almost every day ! " 

Miss Meadows shook her head. 

" Doesn't pay ; have to give one's ser- 
vices mostly. It's always either the Dis- 
tressed Somebody's Fund, or the Benefit 
of * that favourite artiste,' who looks so 
savagely at you if you haven't got on a new 
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dress for her glorification. * Give me a 
good teaching-connexion, and you may take 
all the concerts/ said old Miss Bassoon to 
me at her farewell Matinee, and she knows 
the profession well, having been in it this 
half century, and made her fortune too. 
But I hate teaching, and I wouldn't give a 
single lesson unless I was forced." 

It must be allowed that for an aspirant 
to the honours of the lyrical stage, lesson- 
giving was rather a descent; but there 
seemed small prospect of the doors of 
either of the great opera-houses opening 
to Miss Meadows, even under the influence 
of powerful people like Mr. Brande. 

" I'm sure I wish the M.P. would make 
haste and come," went on the lady, as she 
stitched away. "I never hear a double 
knock at the door without thinking, *Ah, 
there he is at last 1 '" 
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" ' The M.P. ' ?" repeated Mr. Brande in- 
quiringly. 

" Yes ; the one promised with the house. 
He would be a deal nicer than the * family 
of distinction in town for the season.' I 
know I should have words with the ladies 
of that party ; and I have a feeling that it 
would take place on the staircase." 
Why there ?" laughed Mr. Brande. 
Because they would want to take all 
the room, and I shouldn't let them ; and 
then they would look at me through their 
eye-glasses, and I should stare again ; and 
then — ^in short, there would be * words.' 
But however irritating those women may 
be, I am resolved on one thing, Mr. 
Brande. I don't mean under any provo- 
cation to say that ^ I have never beien 
accustomed to let apartments before' 
(though it would be strictly true), and 

VOL. II. I 
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there shall be no cat kept in this establish- 
ment, no matter how tempting the cookery 
may be, nor how small their appetites." 

" Your sentiments do you credit, I am 
sure," laughed Mr. Brande. " I should 
think the cellar question will be your 
gravest difficulty." 

" Yes ; it's the keys — the keys that prey 
upon my mind ! " cried Miss Meadows, with 
an air of comical despair. " Pa is behaving 
beautifully just now ; but I know he can't 
resist visiting the sideboard when my back 
is turned. Only this very morning I heard 
through those folding-doors the jingle of a 
decanter all the time I was talking to some 
people who had come about the apart- 
ments ; and it was as much as I could do 
to' avoid screaming out, 'Pa, put that 
bottle back this moment I ' which you will 
own was a trying feeling to have to over- 
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come, when talking to a colonel and his 
wife of the genteelest description." 

" I suppose there is somebody after the 
apartments now?" said Mr. Brande, as there 
came a sound of wheels outside, and a loud 
rap at the hall door. 

Miss Meadows peered over the blind. 

** Yes ; a carriage and pair, and servants 
in livery. Two ladies ; one young and 
rather pretty, the other staring suspi- 
ciously at the house, and has already got 
a bargaining expression on her face. Please 
wait till I come back ;" and Miss Meadows 
hastened off to the drawing-room. 

After a time, Mr. Brande heard the 
carriage drive away, and Miss Meadows 
returned. 

"Now, will you beheve it; that horrid 
woman has kept me all this time, and asked 
me all her impertiment questions, and then 

I 2 
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has the coolness to say that it is for 
friends who are coming over in the course 
of the summer from New Zealand (or some- 
where millions of miles away) to see the 
Exhibition, and that she will write or call 
again if the rooms are wanted; but she 
fears the house will be ^too noisy;' that 
meant my singing, of course. You should 
have heard her say, * Oh, indeed 1 you're 
professional, are you?' as though I had 
said I had got the small-pox." 

Miss Meadows tossed aside the lady's 
card she held in her hand, and sat down 
again to her work. 

"Why, her name is Fairbairn!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Brande, who had picked up 
the card; *Mrs. Luke Fairbairn, Perth 
Lodge.' " 

" I am sure I never noticed — I was too 
vexed with the woman. Fairbairn ? Why, 
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that was the name of my young admirer 
down at your place in Wales." 

" Of course it is ; and this is one of his 
London relatives, I should not wonder." 

" Ah — ^hem ! " Miss Meadows made a 
little pause. " Now I'm disappointed in 
him. I thought he had been one of the 
faithful sort. But, lor, men are all 
the same — old and young; their vanity 
makes them fancy themselves in love 
with any woman who says a kind word 
to them." 

" Fairbaim was in love, then, with you, 
was he?" 

" Calf-love : but he was a very nice young 
fellow, and I did not think he would have 
deserted me so soon. I have never seen or 
heard of him since." 

" I dare say it is not his own fault," said 
Mr. Brande. " He is going to be a parson, 
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and his friends are keeping him hard at 
work." 

" A parson ? Lor, how queer ! " laughed 
Miss Meadows ; " the last thing I should 
have thought he would have chosen." 

" He didn't choose, I expect ; his fiiends 
did for him. I believe if I had encouraged 
him, he would have gone out to the East 
with me last autumn in search of work, 
and to escape the surplice and bands." 

" Poor fellow ! Why didn't you encourage 
him, then ? He would, perhaps, have made 
a fortune out there, and then he could have 
come back and married me, and hved hap- 
pily ever after," said Miss Meadows mirth- 

fully. 

" Ah ! that's all very well, but—" 
" But what ?" Miss Meadows looked up 
as the speaker paused. 

" But you see his happiness isn't my first 
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consideration." Mr. Brande laid such a 
marked ^ stress on the pronoun that Miss 
Meadows would have blushed a little if she 
could have done so ; but her pulses were far 
too calm and temperate to qxricken except 
under the strongest emotions. " Other 
folks may have an interest in keeping you 
single," continued Mr. Brande, "or, at 
least, not want to see you throw yourself 
away on a beardless youth." 

" Oh, fie ! I ^hall think you're jealous 
ne^t," laughed Melusina. ** Remember 
everybody doesn't admire your fine Eastern 
beard: I'm sure he has sweet httle 
whiskers." 

" He's too good a fellow, at any rate, to 
be made a fool of," said Mr. Brande ; " and 
if you come across him again, I hope you'll 
not trifle with the poor lad." 

"Don't speak in that horrid manner. 
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One would think I was a dreadful, danger- 
ous creature, wanting to entrap a young 
man of fortune into matrimony." 

" It would be a losing game to play in 
this case," said Mr. Brande. " Fairbairn 
isn't a yoimg man of fortune. Though he 
has rich relatives, I believe he has precious 
little money of his own." 

" Oh, indeed I " said Miss Meadows ; " I 
wasn't aware of it." 

She spoke nonchalantly enough, but she 
was silent for some moments, and when 
they resumed conversation it was to talk of 
other things. 



CHAPTER II. 

QUASI RELATIVES. 

A S Mr. Brande had conjectured, it was 
througli no fault of his own that Argus 
Fairbaim had not seen anything more of 
Miss Meadows since that day when they 
parted on a high-road in Wales. On the 
contrary, the young man regarded it as a 
grievance that the interposition of third 
parties had hitherto frustrated his inten- 
tion of renewing the acquaintance. The 
discovery amongst his pupil's translations 
from Euripides of a certain poetical eflfu- 
sion, addressed " To a Lady Singing," and 
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of an acrostic on the word "Melusina," 
had led Mr. Staynes to defer the projected 
visit to London at Christmas ; for though 
not inclined to attach much importance to 
the discovery himself, the ladies of his 
household assured him that Gus was des- 
perately in love with Miss Meadows, and 
that the housemaid regularly swept up 
several sheets of torn paper every morn- 
ing, covered with amatory verses, and that 
his candle was generally found burnt down 
to the socket. 

" It is a youth's fancy, and will soon 
pass," thought Mr. Staynes, " but it may 
be as well to keep him out of harm's way 
for the present." 

So instead of visiting the metropolis, 
Argus had spent a rather dull vacation at 
Llantgarvon, where he found plenty of 
opportunity for indulging in those misan- 
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thropio and somewhat morbid trains of 
thought that were fast becoming habitual 
with him. 

" I can't help envying you, Ned, with 
your drilling and parading, and riding and 
dancing," he wrote to his friend Bannister, 
now an ensign with his regiment ; " and I 
can't help feeling that such a life would be 
a hundred times more in my line than 
reading to old women and visiting sick folks. 
But there! beggars can't be choosers; 
and I should be a beggar (yes, actually 
and truly, I assure you) if I refused to 
carry out the plans my friends have formed 
for me." 

This sense of dissatisfactioii was none 
the less keen from its being henceforth 
concealed, as far as was possible, from 
those around him. After that conversa- 
tion with Mr. Staynes on the subject of 
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his fixture profession, he resolved (though 
not convinced by the arguments he had 
heard) to acquiesce in the wishes of his 
fi:iends, and at least give his tutor no 
more trouble about the matter. But in 
thus stifling honest convictions, he was 
doing an injury to his moral sense, and 
yielding to the dangerous doesn*t-much- 
matter view of Ufe. 

To indemnify himself for all present 
and future restrictions on his conduct, 
he determined to enter fi^eely into such 
pleasures as came in his way, whilst he 
had the chance; and when, in the fol- 
lowing spring, his fi-iend Bannister asked 
him to spend his Easter vacation in town, 
he was in the mood to enjoy himself with- 
out stint. There was so much to see the 
first few days, and Bannister introduced 
him to such a pleasant set, that he had not 
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a moment's leisure. As soon as lie could 
get a morning to liiriiself, lie resolved 
to try and discover Miss Meadows' where- 
abouts. But his application to the music- 
shops turned out unsuccessful. Either 
they did not know the lady's private 
address, or they hesitated to give it to a 
fashionably-dressed young fellow who had 
no connexion with the profession. There 
was Mr. Brande to apply to, if in town, 
and Bannister offered to accompany him 
when he heard where he was going, saying 
" he would like to see that odd fish again 
who had been so kind to them as school* 
boys." Gus could not decline his com- 
pany, though he would willingly have done 
so; but on arriving at Mr. Brande' s 
town house, they found he had gone for a 
few days to his place in Yorkshire. 

" There is a fatality in these obstacles 
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to our meeting," reflected Gus disconso- 
lately, as they turned away ; but lie forbore 
to open his lips on the subject to his 
friend, who had just made the discovery 
that they were in the neighbourhood of 
the Sevems' residence, and proposed they 
should call there. 

The successful pohtician had been created 
a Baronet by a Government which had pro- 
fited largely by his services. The offbr 
had been dechned more than once, it was 
said ; and it was possibly true, as Sir 
William Severn had no son to succeed to 
his honours. 

The two young men had reached Palace 
Terrace, where they found Lady Severn just 
stepping into her carriage for a drive. 

" I did not know you were in town, Mr. 
Fairbairn," said she, turning to Gus, after 
a few words with Bannister ; " you must 
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come and see us before you leave. As for 
you," she added, addressing the ensign, 
" I shall of course expect you at all my 
dances, now your regiment has come to 
Windsor.'* 

There was the same gracious kindliness 
in the lady's greeting as of old ; but there 
was a slight constraint, or nervousness it 
might have been, in her manner when she 
spoke to Gus, and most of her conversation 
was addressed to his companion. Before 
driving off. Lady Severn invited both of 
them to her next evening party, a few 
nights later on. 

" A charming woman, isn't she ? That's 
the sort ! " said Bannister, as they walked 
down the street. " Folks say she is 
awfully clever, and reads up blue books 
and despatches and that sort of thing, 
to prime her husband before he makes one 
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of liis crack speeches in the House; but 
nobody would think it to see her so nice 
and simple, would they ? " 

Gus fiilly concurred, and said he had 
met with kindnesses from Lady Severn 
which he could never forget. 

"When I was staying at Severn Hill 
last autumn," he continued, " I talked 
over things freely with her, and told her all 
about my distaste for the Church ; for she 
has the nicest way of drawing a fellow out 
and making him feel at home in conver- 
sation. Finding I was pretty firm, she 
topk the trouble to communicate with my 
friends on the subject, and even paid a 
visit to Perth Lodge, I behave, to try and 
get them to alter their plans." 

" She did ? Well, then, she is a brick ! 
and if she wantg me, I'll go to every one of 
her parties, even at the risk of meeting aU 
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the cleverest people in London. Talking 
of Perth Lodge, when do you mean to keep 
your promise?'' 

" What promise ? " 
To introduce me to * Fanny.' " 
Fanny ? ", repeated Gus. 

" Yes ; the young lady to whom you 
used to send those lovely valentines," 
laughed Bannister, '' and whose real name 
you kept a secret from me, till one day I 
found it out, and changed * Carry ' into 
* Carroty,' throughout one of your love- 
letters. You went into an awfiil rage, 
and challenged me on the spot. We 
fought in the coach-house, after dinner, 
the gardener's lad looking on with the 
keenest delight, I recollect." 

" I have a good mind to tell Miss Fair- 
bairn how witty you were at her expense 
when I do introduce you," laughed Gus. 

VOL. n. K 
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" Come down with me to-day, if you like ; 
I shall be glad to have a backer." 

" Why, you are not going to fight that 
male cousin, Tony — Tony Lumpkin, as we 
used to call him ? '* 

" Let us hope we shall not come to 
blows, but it will be our first meeting for 
some years, and we did not part on the 
best terms. We will get a Hansom and 
start at once if you like.** 

They did so ; and in a couple of hours 
had reached the trim lawns and um- 
brageous elms of Perth Lodge. They were 
ushered into a great drawing-room, where 
a young lady sat playing the piano. She 
rose immediately, and was making a very 
correct little salutation to the visitors, when 
she exclaimed, with quite a start, — 

" Oh, Gus, it's you ! How — how altered 
you are ! I am very glad to see you ! " 
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and then in the frankest manner, and with 
the prettiest blush, she advanced and held 
out her hand. 

" Uncle Anthony said you would be in 
town at Easter, but I did not know you 
had come yet,'* she went on, after she had 
been introduced to the ensign. 

" He did not tell you, then , that I called on 
him the other day in St. Botolph's Court?'* 
asked Gus. 

"No," repKed the young lady, with a little 
embarrassment, for she noticed the speaker's 
tone of surprise ; " they never tell us any- 
thing, you know, that happens in the city. 
Everything there is supposed to be much 
too grave and important for ladies' ears. Do 
sit down. I am so glad you have called ! " 

This unaffected cordiality was dehghtful. 
Miss Fairbaim, now a grown-up young 
lady, with manners and a carriage that did 
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infinite credit to her instructresses (the 
very first, both native and foreign, that 
money could procure), was really pleased 
to see her cousin again ; and though they 
had grown to be man and woman since last 
they met, she did not feel in the least shy 
with her old companion. An observer, 
however, might have detected signs of em- 
barrassment in the behaviour of Gus. 

Yonder, below the lawn, was the boat- 
house where he had quarrelled with 
Anthony. On that slope behind the lake 
stood the plantation where he had sought 
refuge in anguish of spirit, and lain for 
hours on the ground, recalling the mon* 
strous story his cousin had told him, and 
feehng at moments as if he would hke to 
go back and kill him. In the room adjoin- 
ing the one where he now sat, he had 
learned from the calm lips of Uncle Anthony 
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that the monstrous story was true. No 
wonder the young man felt ill at ease with 
such recollections crowding on his mind. 
No wonder he had hitherto shrunk from 
revisiting the place where the cloud that 
now overhung his life had first cast its 
shadow around him. 

Miss Fairbairn continued to talk, not 
unobservant of her cousin's grave looks. 

" I am so sorry mamma is out I She has 
gone to pay some visits," said she. " Did 
you know that Anthony has just returned 
from Hamburg, where he has been learning 
German and the foreign trade in Uncle 
Donald's coimting-house ? " 

She coloured shghtly as she spoke of her 
brother, knowing well enough why Gus had 
never been to visit them again. 

"I am very glad to have him back 
again," she went on rather quickly ; "it 
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is SO pleasant to have some one to take me 
out!" and the young lady adroitly contrived 
to say as many good words as possible for 
her brother in the shortest space of time. 

He entered before many minutes, and 
his behaviour certainly justified some of his 
sister's commendations. Whatever his 
present feelings towards Argus might be, 
Anthony Fairbaim had at least the tact and 
good sense to behave in a polite and friendly 
way. He was . startled, on entering the 
room, to find Gus there ; but, taking the 
bull by the horns, he went up to him, and 
holding out his hand, told him he was 
glad to see him. 

"Fairbairn is certainly a good hater," 
thought Bannister to himself, as he saw 
the cold way in which the ofiiered hand was 
taken. 

Miss Fairbairn, too, noticed it, and 
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plunged into conversation with the ensign, 
to draw away attention from folks in such 
a critical position. Anthony showed his 
self-control by taking no notice of the 
slight, and continuing to converse with 
Argus. 

"Would you like to look round the 
grounds, and see my new fernery ? *' asked 
Miss Fairbaim after a time. 

They went out, and Ensign Bannister 
was shown all the prettiest points in the 
grounds by his fair companion, who took 
him in charge in order that her brother and 
Argus might be compelled to keep together 
awhile. Bannister, though generally loqua- 
cious enough in the presence of young 
ladies, was unusually quiet to-day. Perhaps 
this was not quite the " Fanny " he had in 
his mind's eye coming along. 

"When I see that boat-house again," 
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said Gus to Anthony, as they followed in 
the rear, " I remember that I am indebted 
to you for breaking up a fool's paradise and 
teaclung me some bitter but necessary 
truths/* 

Anthony turned red, and looking vexed, 
replied, " You don't mean, then, to forget 
that affair ? If you had given me time, I 
wanted to tell you that I was sorry — " 

" Oh, don't say a word ! I mean what I 
say. You did me a service, and were 
franker than my other friends." 

But Anthony's ear could detect the irony 
of that tone, and he felt that the speaker 
despised him in his heart. Though not a 
person of acute sehsibiHty, Anthony was 
hurt and offended. He was now a grave- 
looking young man, with something half- 
Scotch, half-German about him, both in 
looks and manners. He had intended to 
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make the amende by a cordial reception ol 
Argus, but, being rebuffed, lie resolved to 
trouble himself no more about him. 

Ere they had made the tour of the 
grounds Mrs. Fairbaim returned and joined 
them. She greeted Gus with the old air 
of perfunctory civihty, but towards his 
companion she was quite cordial when she 
learned his name. 

" I once saw your father's place in 
Gloucestershire when I was a girl," said 
she. "There was a very fine avenue of 
chestnuts, I remember. Is it still standing, 
Mr. Bannister?" 

" And so you are going to be a clergy- 
man?" said Carry to Gus, as the others 
went on in advance, and for the first time 
they found themselves alone. " I am so 
glad ! " 

"I believe it is the most popular pro- 
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fession with ladies," said he, in a dry 
voice. 

She looked at him with a little surprise. 
" Don't you wish to go into the Church ?" 
she asked. 

" My wishes don't count for much in the 
matter," said he. " It was all planned and 
settled by other people, Carry — I beg your 
pardon — I ought to say Miss Fairbaim, 
now-a-days." 

" Oh, pray don't be formal, Gus ! Call 
me as you always used. But I thought it 
was your own choice. To allow yourself to 
be made a clergyman against your wish 
seems to me very wrong. I should think 
ill of any man who took such an oflSce 
unwUlingly." 

" In a general way, you would be right, 
no doubt," said Gus, after a pause. " But 
my circumstances are different to those of 
most men." 
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And then, feeling lie could not discuss 
the subject with any freedom with his 
companion, he broke into another topic, 
and they soon after rejoined the party in 
advance. 

" That is the nicest girl I have seen for 
many a day ! " said Bannister enthusiasti- 
cally, as the yoimg men drove back to town. 
" I understand now why you've always 
shirked introducing me here before. By 
Jove, Fairbairn, you're a lucky fellow, to be 
in the good graces of such a sweet little 
cousin I " 

" She is the only one of her name in 
whose good graces I have any place, that's 
certain," replied Argus, with some asperity. 
" There's little love lost between me and 
the Clan Fairbairn, I can tell you. Ban- 
nister." 



CHAPTER III. 



ENSLAVED. 



TT was ten o'clock, and the carriages were 
setting down fast in Palace Terrace, 
Belgravia. It was a wet evening, and the 
progress of the line was impeded by the 
weather, which necessitated an awning 
stretched across the pavement, to protect 
Beauty aUghting from her coach. Two 
yoimg men in a hansom, who had been 
blocked for some minutes, and were getting 
impatient, were about to make their way 
to the doors of the mansion on foot, when 
an altercation between the police and the 
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driver of a hack brougham, who had tried 
to cut in before his time and break the 
rank, attracted their attention. A lady put 
her head out of the carriage-window and 
haughtily ordered the driver to proceed, 
which, being drunk, he did. Then growing 
frightened by the row that ensued, the 
lady begged to be allowed to get out. At 
the sound of her voice one of the gentlemen 
sprang from the cab and dashed into the 
road, greatly to his companion's surprise. 
Argus Fairbairn would have dashed into 
fire or water to aid the owner of that voice 
in a moment of distress. 

" I am very glad I was at hand," said he, 
when ultimately the lady had been rescued 
from her difficulties and landed in the hall, 
and the drunken driver handed over to the 
police. 

" Yes, it was most fortunate ; I was get- 
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ting SO frightened. I should have quite 
spoiled my dress if I had jumped out. I 
never thought it was you, though; how 
fiinny, isn't it ?'* The lady laughed, and, 
after a few more words, passed up the great 
staircase, already thronged with the guests 
of Sir William and Lady Severn. 

" Who is she ? " asked Bannister, when 
he rejoined his friend in the tea-room. 

" A lady I met down at Llantgarvon last 
year," was the reply. 

"Rather odd her coming alone, eh?" 
asked Bannister. "I seem to know her 
face." 

" Possibly you may. She is a celebrated 
singer, and has the most glorious voice you 
ever heard." 

To Gus's mind Miss Meadows' celebrity 
was an actual not a presumptive fact ; and 
the lady's talents went some way to justify 
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the assumption that if not already cele- 
brated, she might ultimately become so. 
The guests who filled Lady Severn's saloons 
to-night were accustomed to hearing the 
best singers in Europe, and were by no 
means easy to please, but they found no 
fault with Miss Meadows' singing, which 
for fashionable coijnoisseurs is saying a 
deal. There were other professionals pre- 
sent, people who had already made their 
reputations. A great harpist, a celebrated 
violin-player, a popular tenor; for when 
Lady Severn provided music for her friends 
it was always of the best quality; and 
Sontag and Lablache had sung at her house 
before now. 

" Don't you know her ? " asked the 
harpist of the tenor. " Daughter of 
that old scamp, Alfred Meadows, who 
went about the country with an enter- 
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tainment when he had ruined his con- 
nexion in town, and brought out the 
girl as the Malibran in Miniature. Not 
miniature size now, is she ?" 

" No ; rather full-blown," said the tenor, 
who looked as if he had detected half-a- 
dozen false notes, but charity forbade him 
disclosing them. 

The " professionals" occupied one end 
of the room, where an alcove and a raised 
platform for the piano made for them a 
place apart. Gus had no opportunity of 
approaching Miss Meadows again, though 
his attention was concentrated in that 
direction all the evening. He felt indig- 
nant that she should be there simply to 
amuse a crowd of fine folks, " of whom one 
half cared nothing for music, and the other 
half were so fastidious that they would have 
criticized the singing of the very Seraphim 
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on higli," he murmured to himself. He 
was standing amongst the throng near the 
doors of an inner drawing-room, with the 
last notes of Miss Meadows' song still vibrat- 
ing in his ear, when he was touched on the 
arm by his host, whom he had not yet seen. 

" I think, Mr. Fairbaim, I promised you 
orders for the strangers' gallery when you 
came to town," said Sir William Severn. 
" What night would you like them for ?" 

Gus thanked him, and named a night. 

"Ypu couldn't do better. A colonial 
question comes on that night ; and as an 
Australian you will no doubt feel inte- 
rested in a matter connected with our trade 
with your native land." 

" I can hardly be said to have a native 
land," said Gus, with a smile, "seeing I was 
born at sea ; but I shall like to be there 
that night." 

VOL. II. L 
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It was not usual for Sir William Severn 
to take the trouble to offer orders for the 
House of Commons to young gentlemen. 
It was not usual for him to devote many 
minutes at his wife's receptions to any one 
guest, except such guest held high place in 
the political or social world, for Sir William 
was a grave, business-like man, whose 
moments were too valuable to be thrown 
away in frivolous chats with nobodies. 
Gus scarely appreciated the compliment 
that was being paid him when, the talk 
having turned upon Oxford, his host took 
him into his library, and showed him a little 
volume containing the prize poem he had 
written five and twenty years ago, and 
which had made some stir in the University 
at the time. 

** I used to fancy in those days I was a 
true eon of the Muses, and going to turn 
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out a poet," said Sir William. -^ I did Hot 
know that in facts and figures, not in 
rhymes and metaphors, lay my forte." 

" Perhaps you have changed since then, 
and the Muses have not had a chance?" 
said Argus. 

"Yes; I have changed since then," 
said Sir William. " I retain one thing, 
however — :my old affection for Oxford and 
her sons. Take the book with you, if you 
Uke." 

The volume contained, besides the prize 
poem, several sonnets and minor poems 
which Sir William had thought very fine 
in their time, and for which he had yet a 
lingering fondness. The book had been 
brought out during that long winter when 
he was lame, and the revising the proofs 
had been a pleasant labour whilst im- 
prisoned in his chamber. 

L 2 
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" I didn't think you cared for tliis sort 
of thing, Sir William. I shall read it with 
much pleasure/' said Gus, with more cor- 
diality than was usual towards the person 
he addressed. " I have tried my hand at 
poetry a little myself," he continued ; " but 
Mr. Staynes laughs unmercifully at my 
eflFiisions.'' 

" Ah ! he was always my severest critic, 
years ago," said Sir William, as they re- 
turned to the reception-rooms. 

It could scarcely have been as an Oxford 
undergraduate alone that Gus excited the 
interest he had inspired in Sir William 
Severn; more probably it was owing to 
something in the young man's character, 
or in the outline of his history as related 
by Mr. Staynes ; possibly there was some 
more subtle cause for it. They saw no 
more of each other that night. On return- 
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ing to the saloon Gus's attention was taken 
up in trying to get a word with Miss 
Meadows before she left. He probably 
would not have succeeded if the lady had 
not needed his services. 

" What am I to do ? My carriage was 
taken into custody," said she, laughing, 
when he had worked his way to her side. 
" Isn't it a cruel position for a lady ?" 

" Oh, pray let me arrange for you !" said 
Gus quickly ; " I wiU n^anage aU right, 
if you will leave it to me." And he did 
manage, and so well that Miss Meadows 
was conveyed home in a fly, and had 
nothing to pay for it, her faithful squire 
feeling amply repaid by finding out her 
address, and getting permission to call 
upon her. 

It was a sad rebufE to Gus next day to be 
met by a cold " not at home," when he 
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presented liiinself in Tybumia Orescent, for 
he could hear Miss Meadows' voice pealing 
out the notes of the great scena from 
"Oberon." He consoled himself by the 
reflection that she must, of course, devote 
herself to her art. On two subsequent 
occasions he was not more fortunate, and 
the page wh6 opened the door (Miss 
Meadows had started a page, who would 
have been an ornament to the estabUsh- 
ment if he had not outgrown his clothes 
already) grinned as he repeated the formula 
a third time. 

"Eupert, tell the gentleman," cried a 
pompous voice from the end of the hall, 
"tell the gentleman the drawing-room 
apartments were let this morning, and that 
the resident family retain the rest of the 
house for their own use," and Mr. Meadows, 
attired in a flowered dressing-gown, with 
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the Morning Post in one hand and his 
double eye-glass in the other, came forward. 
"Ah! beg your pardon; sorry I can't ask you 
in. My daughter is rehearsing with Signer 
Tromboni. Very much engaged at pre- 
sent," 

Gus was quite taken aback by these 
grand manners and the formality of Mr. 
Meadows' address. Was this the strug- 
ghng man of genius who had borrowed five 
shillings of him, and counted him his bene- 
factor ? His dressing-gown* was lined with 
silk, a ring sparkled on his finger (what 
should Gus know of BurUngton Arcade 
jewellery ?), he was dwelhng in a handsome 
house, and he owned a page. Mr. Meadows 
was now playing the role of pere d^ artiste 
on a superior scale. Perhaps some rumour 
that Mr. Fairbaim was not the young man 
of means he had taken him to be on a first 
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acquaintance also helped to account for 
this lack of cordiality. Anyway, Gus felt 
conscious of it, and rather offended by it ; 
" Though I've no reason to suppose I am 
anything more than an ordinary acquain- 
tance in their eyes,*' he reflected, even 
whilst he stood there at the door. " I shall 
only be a few more days in town," said 
he, stepping inside. " I should like to 
have seen Miss Meadows and given her 
this. It is the song I had her permission 
to compose for her. Perhaps you will give 
it to her?" 

" With all the pleasure in the world, my 
dear sir; though whether she will be 
able to sing it, I won't engage to say. 
Two compositions dedicated to her last 
week; already given offence in a high 
quarter — a fashionable amateur — by pre- 
ferring singing Rossini's music in public 
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to his. Not singular though, is it ? Ha, 
ha!" 

" I don't care a rap whether she sings it 
in public or not, if she only likes it, and 
will some day sing it to me,*' said Gus ; and 
turning very red as he spoke, he lifted his 
hat and walked away. 

It was a delightful surprise, after this, to 
receive a few hours later the following note 
on pink paper, written in that wonderftil, 
dashing scrawl which so clearly betokens 
genius (or a defective education), and which 
has always the advantage of leaving one's 
orthography in doubt : — 

"Dear Me. Fairbairn, — ^It is a lovely 
song, and I am so much obliged. So 
sorry I was not at home when you 
called ; but if you will come on this even- 
ing at seven I shall have a little time 
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to spare before I go to the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and I will sing to you your pretty 
song, for whicli beleeve me, 

" Yours gratefuly, 

*^ Melusina Meadows." 



What mattered it that there were two 
mistakes in spelling in this short epistle ? 
It was a delicious note, and set Gus Fair- 
bairn*s heart beating high. 

" How kind of her I How ungenerous 
he had been to imagine that she was cut- 
ting him!" 

All day he walked on air, and at seven 
o'clock presented himself at Miss Meadows* 
door, carryingwith him the choicest bouquet 
Covent Garden could produce. 

" This is kind ! " said Melusina, as she 
sniflfed the lovely flowers. "I'm afraid 
you have been very extravagant." 
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Miss Meadows looked so bewitoliing, 
attired in evening dress for the concert, 
and she spoke so graciously as she fixed 
her large eyes on Gus, that he felt the bou-< 
quet would have been cheap at any price. 

" I shall keep it in my hand whilst I sing, 
and all the other ladies will be so jealous of 
me ! " said the fair artiste, smiling. And 
then she sat down to the piano and sang 
to Gus his own song, and in a way that 
thrilled him through and through. After 
that she sang the song she was going to 
sing in public that night, and asked Gu8*s 
advice as to what she should choose if she 
got an encore, in the most charming and 
confidential way; and in the intervals 
between her singing she took up her 
bouquet and admired it afi'esh, declaring 
he must have known the very colour of 
her dress, " it went with it so perfectly." 
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La short she behaved like a lively young 
woman who knows that she is becomingly 
dressed, is looking her very best, and is 
gazed upon by a pair of admiring eyes of 
the other sex. 

" I wonder now how long my pa means 
to keep me waiting ?" she said, when the fly 
was announced. " Of course I must have 
somebody to go with me for propriety's 
sake; but reaUy he is only a worry, and 
offends the other artistes by blowing my 
trumpet in everybody's hearing. Will you 
assist me with this ?" Gus quite trembled 
with delight as he helped Miss Meadows to 
put on her opera-cloak. " Oh, mind my 
hair I " she cried. And then when he had 
skilfully placed the cloak around her with- 
out disarranging her coiflRire, she turned 
round and said, "Thanks, that's quite 
clever. How do I look ?" 
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" Tou look very beautiful I " said Gus, 
and with evident sincerity. 

"That's nice of you," said^she, as she 
viewed herself in the glass. " I like to 
please, in fact one is bound to please in my 
position. "Where's my music, and my 
lovely bouquet? There now, I'm armed 
for the contest." 

She looked like a Venus Victrix, in Gus's 
eyes, equal to the conquest of gods or 
men. 

" Oh, that pa of mine ! K he doesn't 
come soon I must go without him," ex- 
claimed Miss Meadows, tapping her fan 
impatiently. " I shall be late." 

"Will you aUow me to escort you?" 
asked Gus. 

" Tou I What would they think of me 
to be chaperoned by a handsome young 
man?" said she laughingly. 
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Gus bluslied, but laughed also. 

"We can pass you in," said Miss 
Meadows; "but you mustn't come near 
me, nor look as if you had the > most 
distant acquaintance with me in private 
when you applaud me; mind that. Ah I 
here comes my provoking parent at last." 

Gus had the felicity of handing Miss 
Meadows to the "Broom," as her papa 
styled it, and then he followed them to 
Hanover Square as quickly as a cab coxdd 
take him. 

The concert was a perfect success to 
his thinking, for Miss Meadows sang her 
best, was liberally applauded, and when 
she curtseyed her acknowledgments to the 
public, she pressed the bouquet he had 
given her to her heart, and he could 
almost fancy that her glance turned 
momentarily in his direction. But the 
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climax of his happiness was still to 
come. 

He was invited to return home to supper 
with them, and offered a seat in their 
fly. Miss Meadows was in high spirits^ 
and talked and laughed all the way home^ 
and looked so handsome as she sat at 
supper in her fine attire that Gus was 
more captivated than ever. There were 
cutlets and kidneys and mashed potatoes, 
and bottled stout, and Miss Meadows 
did justice to them all, declaring that 
" singing always made her so hungry." 
And her papa, under these genial in- 
fluences, grew cordial and conversational 
as of old, and brought out his best anec- 
dotes of the musical and theatrical world 
of thirty years before, and assured Mr. 
Fairbaim that he should always grudge 
the National Established Church the pos- 
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session of a nature so artistic as his, and 
gifted with such fine musical abilities. 

" Cultivate your voice, sir, cultivate your 
voice. We may yet, Melusina, have the 
pleasure of seeing our friend here on the 
clerical staff of one of our great Cathe- 
drals, eh?" 

" Ah, wouldn't it be nice, pa, to stay at the 
Reverend Argus Fairbaim's in the * minster 
precincts,' when he is Canon of somewhere 
or other, as Jenny Lind and Clara Novello 
and those great swells do ! Do try and get 
appointed to a cathedral, Mr. Fairbairn." 

She smiled at him so sweetly as she 
spoke that Gus felt as if no object of 
human ambition could be beyond his at- 
tainment, if only Melusina's approval 
spurred him on, 

"You overrate my powers, I fear; but 
you put the future in a more agreeable 
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light than I have viewed it before," said 
he, wondering whether such union of the 
art he loved with the profession he was 
destined for was a thing possible in his case. 

The clock struck twelve, and he rose 
to go, in the middle of an interesting dis- 
cussion on church music (for however ill 
informed on other subjects, the Meadowses 
were both well up in most matters relating 
to their art), and Melusina, putting out her 
hand said, — 

" Grood-bye. I mean what I say about 
your song. It is lovely! and I believe it 
would * take ' in pubUc. I'll try it one of 
these days." 

" I would rather," said Gus, in a low 
tone, " I would rather you kept it to sing 
to — to those who appreciate and care for 
you," and he blushed violently as he 
spoke. 

VOL. II. M 
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"Oh, dear, that's selfish, Fm afiraid! 
We'll see about it." 

Miss Meadows gave an arch little nod, 
and then, as all this time her father was 
standing waiting at the hall door, Gus had 
to tear himself away, carrying off with him 
a picture of Melusina placing the bouquet 
in water, and looking back at him with a 
smile which haunted him for many a day 
to come. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SUEPBISES. 



TT was agreeable to Miss Meadows' feelings 
and of course flattering to her vanity 
to find herself the object of such genuine 
admiration as Mr. Argus Fairbaim dis- 
played for her. To many women there 
would have been something touching in 
this youthful passion, so unaffectedly and 
modestly betrayed. But Miss Meadows' 
sensibility was not very acute; and then 
she had so many other things to think of 
just now besides young Fairbaim and his 
attentions ; though occasionally some word 
or look of his, so unlike the looks and 
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words of most people she came in contact 
with, and revealing depths of feeling quite 
novel and unfamiliar to her, would set her 
ofE on tracts of thought that were rather 
confusing. For when you have seen but 
little unselfishness in your life, and don't 
understand anything of great passions, and 
hold most practical .views on the subject of 
the afifections, you are apt to be staggered 
by the revelation of an all-absorbing, dis- 
interested love, capable of feeding on 
the smallest crumbs of comfort you deign 
to throw it* 

^' He's a dear, and it's a pity he hasn't a 
fortune!" said MissMeadows,as she thought 
it all over to herself; and then, absorbed in 
the work and excitement incidental to her 
profession, she thought no more about him 
for weeks to come. 

Meanwhile, Gus had returned to Oxford 
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and was working away witli fair diligence, 
if not with mucli enthusiasm. He had 
resolved to try for honours, if only to 
please Mr. Staynes. Though socially in- 
clined and fond of active pursuits, he had 
not made many friends at college. There 
was about him a certain reserve which those 
of his own age looked upon as pride or 
coldness. It dated from that change of 
character which took place in him in his 
seventeenth year, when his old warmth of 
disposition and readiness to attach himself 
to those around him received so severe a 
check. But as he was a good-looking, well- 
mannered fellow, with nothing priggish 
about him, he was well viewed by such 
companions as he made; some of them 
shared his taste for music, and as he had a 
capital piano, his rooms became a favourite 
resort of amateurs. One of the best 
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musicians of the party was a little man of 
the name of Carter, who played the violin. 
Either from a congeniality of taste, or from 
the fact of Carter's father and Mr. Staynes 
having been coUege friends years ago, there 
was a close acquaintance between the two. 

One night after the party had broken up, 
and all were gone except Carter, Gus sat 
down to the piano and began to extem- 
porize, a habit he often indulged in. 

" By Jove, that's good ! Why don't you 
compose ? " said his friend, who had been 
listening attentively whilst he smoked a 
cigar. 

I do compose," said Gus, laughing, 
a song of mine is sung by one of the 
finest singers of the day." 

"Phew! That's coming it strong. What's 

it caUed ?" 

" Oh, the words are my own ; beastly 
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bad of course. Do you know any good 
verses to set to music? I can do the 
melodies, but I stick fast at the rhymes." 

" Can't say I do ; I don't read poetry ; 
it's an awful waste of time, especially if 
you've got a good violin, which contains 
the whole essence of the thing, when once 
you know how to bring it out," said Car- 
ter, with amateurish conceit. "But you 
needn't seek long for words, any '11 do ; 
only wants * heart ' to rhyme with * part,' 
and ^ sorrow ' with * morrow.' What's 
this?" Carter took up a book from the 
shelf by his side as he spoke. " * Poems by 
W. E. T.' Don't know the gentleman." 

It was the volume Sir William Severn 
had given to Gus, who as yet had hardly 
looked into it. 

" Now here's the sort of thing you want," 
said Carter, reading over the titles ; " * To 
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Lois Singing,' or this, * The Voice of the 
Waterfall ' — that's your style ! " 

Gus had not cared much for the prize 
poem ; but when he came to look into the 
book, he discovered it contained some pretty 
little songs and one or two impassioned 
love sonnets, which seemed the very things 
he wanted. 

"Try ' The Voice of the WaterfaU,' " said 
Carter, as he got up to go, " and let it be 
awfully melancholy; something like the 
thing you just played. Get it done by the 
time I see you again," and the young man 
bade his friend good-night. 

Left to himself, Gus sat with the book 
before him, reading it with an interest 
which was not all due to the poetical merits 
of the work. The titles of some of the 
songs attracted him ; "To Lois Singing " 
was a charming little sonnet ; " My College 
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Books " was a piece that had a personal 
interest for him now ; " Where'er I go, thy 
memory haunts me," chimed in with his 
feelings in connexion with Miss Meadows. 
He was surprised that he had not looked 
more carefully into the book; but that 
first conventional bit of classicism had 
deterred him at the outset. He resolved 
to set one of the songs to music at once, 
and he sat down, whilst the fire was hot 
within him, to find a melody for " The 
Voice of the Waterfall." 

Now if it had not been so utterly im- 
probable, Gus could have fancied he had 
known the words of this song all his life. 
They had seemed familiar to him on first 
reading them, and this sense of familiarity 
grew upon him as he repeated the lines, 
sitting at the piano. Where could he have 
heard them before ? It must have been at 
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Llantgarvon ; possibly Mr. Stajnes had a 
copy of the book. But yet it was not 
Llantgarvon that the verses recs^ed; it 
was something earUer in his hfe. They 
evoked a dim picture of his mother teaching 
him to repeat them,as she sat gazing at the 
fire, or singing them in a low tone as he 
lay on his bed half asleep. Perhaps it 
was some confusion of later with recent 
recoUections, but he could have fancied she 
had told him that that water&U was a real 
one, and that when a Uttle giil she had 
often heard it singing as she sat by their 
cottage door. 

He dreamed of his mother again that 
night, as he used so oftaoi to dream oi h^ 
once, but did so rarely now. He dreamfed 
that they were skting tc^ethar hand in 
hand, under the voandah at MelbourDie, as 
diey had sal that night befi}ire he saileii &»r 
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England, wh^n his mother had told him 
that he was always to remember Mr. 
Fairbaim and the boys when he said his 
prayers, and he had answered, "I shall 
pray for yon first though." And whilst they 
sat thus, the moon suddenly disappeared 
and a great wind arose, and with the quick, 
purposeless transition of dreams, he was in 
a ship tossing in a storm, and it was the 
" Caledonia " being wrecked in Llantgarvon 
Bay (that hideous dream which used to 
haunt his pillow as a boy), only this time 
his mother was with him, and he was a 
grown man, and he was trying to rescue 
her as he swam on shore. And a great 
wave lifted them both on its crest and 
carried them high on to the beach, and 
they were saved ; but when he looked at 
his mother, who was clinging to him, she 
was dead. He awoke crying out with fear. 
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For some days he was unable to shake oflF 
the recollection of the dream, and his 
mother was constantly in his thoughts. He 
had had no news from Melbourne for several 
mails. Mr. Fairbaim only sent him a few 
lines now and then, enclosed in his business 
letters to his brother. Every year Gus 
felt that the tie between him and his 
mother — ^the only tie of kindred, alas ! he 
possessed — ^was growing weaker. Every 
year he felt more and more the want of a 
home and home-belongings, the absence of 
that natural right of loving and being loved 
which exists only in families. " Well, if he 
had few to love, at least he had few to 
shame ! " — ^was the bitter comfort he drew 
from his position. 

But these and like thoughts were driven 
from his mind, for a time at least, by cer- 
tain musical festivities that were announced 
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in Oxford about this time. A grand con- 
cert was to take place for the county 
charities. Singers of repute were coming 
down from London. Amongst the names 
announced was that of Miss Melusina 
Meadows, which Gus beheld staring at him 
from a large placard, and felt his breath 
taken away in consequence. But Miss 
Meadows' name was in smaller type, and 
she had a smaller part allotted to her than 
the well-known songstress who was to take 
the leading soprano music. Of course Gus 
was disgusted, and doubted whether he 
should attend. A few hours, however, 
before the concert, this lady fell ill, and a 
printed announcement had to be circulated 
in the room, stating that Miss Meadows had 
kindly undertaken to supply her place on a 
very short notice. This spirited conduct 
prepossessed in Miss Meadows' favour the 
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majority of the undergraduate party, who 
persisted that the popular smger was 
"shammmg," and that Miss Meadows 
otight to be encouraged for " her pluck." 
She was loudly applauded on appearing on 
the platform ; and as she was becomingly 
dressed, looked vivacious and handsome, 
and sang to the very best of her ability, 
her success was complete. Gus, who sat 
amongst a party of musical fiiends, listened 
to their criticisms with an anxious ear, in 
the interval between the first and second 
parts. When a man he had never spoken 
to before said, " She rather reminds me of 
Madame Grisi," he felt incHned to clasp 
him by the hand, and swear eternal friend- 
ship on the spot. When a bimiptious 
member of their musical meetings, who was 
considered a critic, remarked that "her 
phrasing was not bad," he forgave him 
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several past impertinenees ; and lie never 
felt so sure of Christy Carter being a mu- 
sical genius as when he said Miss Meadows' 
singing was the feature of the evening. 

But if Miss Meadows had been successful 
in the selections from the " Stabat Mater/' 
which formed the first part of the entertain- 
ment, she was triumphant in the secular 
music that followed. The sparkling aria 
from "Le Domino Noir," the charming 
cajoleries of Zerlina, the intricate rou- 
lades of somebody or other's waltz, were all 
capitally rendered. The last was encored, 
but instead of repeating it, she returned and 
gave a plaintive ballad, full of sentiment, 
and prettily conceived. It was the song 
Gus had composed for her ! All the blood 
in his heart seemed to rush to his face at 
the first bar. He was delighted ; he was 
frightened ; he could hardly hear her in his 
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agitation ; but when he got cabner, she was 
singing in a way that made him feel proud 
of his own composition. Nothing could 
have given him greater delight. It was 
acknowledging his presence there in the 
most delicate way. " Of course she could 
give him no other recognition, and he had 
been unreasonable to feel disappointed at 
being denied admittance when he called that 
afternoon at the hotel." There was some- 
thing charming in this httle secret between 
themselves, and he felt as if it established 
a sort of confidence between them, and gave 
him a share in her triumph. 

" She sang that ballad beautifully ! " said 
Chilworth, the critical, as they sat at 
supper in Carter's rooms. " Her Mozart 
was not quite up to the mark, for those at 
least who have heard Persiani." 

" It strikes me I've heard that same air 
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before," said Carter with a sly look, referring 
to the ballad, " and heard it too, not very 
far from where we are now sitting. Either 
I've dreamed it, or it used to come down 
the chimney, or through the open window 
of the rooms just over mine, last term," and 
he looked at Gus as he spoke, and winked. 

**Come, out with it, Fairbaim. Don't 
shirk your laurels ! " he cried. " You're the 
composer, I'll swear. Your face to-night 
would have let the cat out of the bag, if I 
hadn't known the air. Here's your health, 
sir ; and may you always find your genius 
as well interpreted ! " 

" You're right. Carter, the song's mine, 
and I'm proud to own it, after the way in 
which it was sung to-night," said Gus, 
flushed and excited. "I will give you a 
toast, gentlemen, — ^the health of Miss 
Meadows ! " and he rose to his feet, and 
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poured oat a flood of eulogies, and talked a 
lot of high-flown nonsense, for the wine was 
getting into his head. 

6ns had not a very distinct idea, next 
morning, of what else was said and done 
at his friend's sapper-table ; bat he had a 
recollection of having tiA^ed inoessantl j, of 
being a good deal chaffed, and of having 
nearfy quarrelled with some one who had 
spoken of *^ females of that class," meaning 
pabUc singers. 

^^ Ladies of that class, yoa mean, sir,'' 
was the prompt rebuke. 

^ Well, ladies are females, aren't they ? " 
retorted yoong Pimlico ; ^^ I can't saj I go 
much amongst them m jself , except when I 
pay to hear 'em sing." 

^ Which is at the sapper-saloons and 
mnsicJuJls, I suppose?" sakl Gus, 
flaahfng eyes. 
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" No, at Her Majesty's Opera, where the 
Mater has a box on the grand tier, sii*," 
replied the offended young gentleman, with 
dignity. 

" And I suppose, Pimhco, you go behind 
the scenes and chuck the prima donna 
under the chin, eh ? " said Carter, trying 
to divert the rising storm ; " we've heard of 
your Don Juanism before now, you know." 

The next morning, as early as permis- 
sible, Gus presented himself at Miss Mea- 
dows' hotel, with Carter, whom he had 
promised to introduce, and whose presence, 
he thought, might perhaps help to gain him 
admission. But the bird had flown. Miss 
Meadows had returned to town by an early 
train, and left neither letter nor message 
behind her. It was absurd, of course, to 
suppose she would, and so Gus told him- 
self as soon as he had asked the question of 

N 2 
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the waiter. There was nothing for it, but 
to write to her and tell her what happiness 
she had afforded him in the concert-room, 
and what disappointment he had felt at not 
having an interview before she left. It 
was almost of the nature of a reproach, so 
warmly did he write on this latter score. 
No answer came to his letter. He was in 
despair, and felt he had said too much ; but 
hope revived again, when shortly after he 
received an envelope addressed in Miss 
Meadows' writing, enclosing him a :pro. 
gramme of a concert at which she had 
been singing, with the word "encored" 
written against his own song. A similar 
communication reached him ere long, bear- 
ing the Manchester postmark. Then again 
came one from a manufacturing town in 
Yorkshire, with the word "furore" ap- 
pended to the same piece. Gus hardly 
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knew whether to rejoice or not at these 
successes; he felt half jealous of the 
public, and little grateful to the newspaper 
critics who blew the trumpet of Miss 
Meadows' praises. The laudation of some 
of these latter gentlemen had, he knew, 
been purchased through Mr. Brande's 
agency, and in anger he told himself that 
genius needed not the adventitious devices 
of Yankee puffery to establish its true 
place in "the World of Art." For as 
yet that same phrase had j&ne meanings to 
Gus, and indicated a sphere in which envy 
and jealousy and sordid considerations of 
all sorts had no place. 

The term was drawing to a close when 
there came news from Australia which 
occupied his thoughts to the exclusion of 
all other subjects. He received a letter 
from Mr. Fairbaim, stating that he was 
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coming over to England with his wife, to 
see if the London doctors could do any- 
thing to restore her sight, which was 
growing rapidly worse, and that he in- 
tended bringing his two sons with him, 
to visit the Great Exhibition, and to 
make the acquaintance of their English 
relatives. 

The joy with which Gus would at one 
time have received the news of his 
mother's coming was dashed now with 
other feehngs that had grown out of the 
changes that had taken place in him, and 
in their mutual relations since last they 
met. There was no mention of the visit 
to England having been in any way influ- 
enced by the fact that it would bring 
about a meeting between them after this 
long separation. Gus noted the omission 
and felt aggrieved by it ; but as the day 
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drew near for his mother's arrival, he felt 
his heart warmiDg towards her as of old, 
and a strange excitement growing upon 
him as he thought of the coming meeting. 



CHAPTER V. 

A MOTHER AND HEB SON. 

nnHE declining rays of a Midsummer sun 
were shining over the broad waters of 
the Mersey, and the busy streets and quays 
of Liverpool were growing quieter with 
evening's approach, when Gus Fairbaim, 
who had arrived a few hours before at the 
hotel where he expected to meet his fiiends, 
strolled out for a walk in the neighbour- 
hood of the river. A letter from St. 
Botolph's Court, stating that Mr. Andrew 
Fairbaim and family were now due, and 
might arrive at any hour, had caused him 
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to hasten from Oxford to Liverpool, where 
lie liad been awaiting the ship's arrival all 
day. Every hour he grew more anxious 
to see his mother, and to get over the first 
meeting with her husband and children. 

"How would they receive him? Did 
any of them feel the excitement at the 
thought of meeting that he felt ? Would 
not his mother and he each read in the 
other's eyes thoughts they were trying to 
suppress ?" Such were the questions Gus 
put to himself, as he gazed down the river 
seawards. 

There was a pleasant breeze rising from 
the river after the heat of the day. He 
had strolled so far that by the time the 
sun went^ down, he found himself in a 
shabby neighbourhood where town and 
country and river- shore mingled in un- 
beautiful confusion. One element only of 
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the picturesque was there, the glorious 
sky-tints in the west, which tinged both 
air and water with hues of gold and 
purple. He had grown hot and thirsty 
with his walk, and turned into a little inn 
before him (less shabby and dirty than any 
house he had passed for some time) and 
called for beer. He often wondered after- 
wards whether chance or fatality had 
guided his steps in that direction. The 
parlour was . spotlessly clean ; the pewter 
pots glistened like silver ; the bow-window, 
which had a view towards the river, was 
adorned with the whitest of white cur- 
tains : in any other locality it would have 
been a comfortable hostelry. But the 
taint of a low neighbourhood seemed here 
likewise. A quarrel was going on in the 
next chamber, and a woman's voice, harsh 
and loud, was raised to such a pitch of 
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fury that a grey-headed old man dozing 
over his pipe by the hearth, woke up, and 
muttered, ** At it again, ye hear ! My 
missus has got a rasping tongue, ain't she ? 
She won't let the lass be, ye hear?" 

Grus could hear, and felt so Httle patience 
at what he heard, that he said, ** If she's 
your wife, why don't you stop her ? " 

The old man, who looked more like a 
broken-down farmer than a publican, gave 
a grunting laugh, and answered, " Easier 
said than done. Her first husband 
couldn't stop hOT tongue; no more can 
her second; no more could her own son, 
who swore whichever side o' the globe his 
mother lived on, he'd live on t'other, and 
he kept his word too." 

Gus made haste to swaUow his beer and 
depart, for the sound of one woman's voice 
sobbing and another's raging was more 
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than he could endure. As he was about 
to leave, the door was flung open, and a 
young woman rushed in from the adjoining 
room, crying out, " Master, master I she'll 
turn me into the streets, she says. Dont't 
let her — oh, don't let her." 

She was a stout, red-haired young 
woman, of no soft or pleasing type, and 
who looked capable of holding her own 
against her sex in general, but either a 
knowledge of her own misdeeds or the 
fiiry of her mistress had quelled her. 

The old man got up, trembling with 
excitement and with his infirmities, and 
went into the next room, whence issued 
sounds of remonstrance on his part— of 
anger and contempt on his wife's. Gus 
could not help overhearing their conversa- 
tion. At last the husband cried, — 

" I'U have no more turning o' young 
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lassies out o' doors. Te tried it wi' your 
own niece once, and ye knows what came 
on it. K ever God Almighty 'llows you to 
come nigh my brother Owen, ye'll have to 
answer him for what happened to his daugh- 
ter as was trusted to our care, poor soul !" 

The old man returned to the room 
flushed and excited, and with the torpor 
of age thrown ofi*. He was followed by 
his wife — an elderly woman, but upright 
and hale, and with a face as hard as flint. 
It was a face filled with an evil temper, as 
she stood in the doorway, and cried, — 

" I say she shall go, and this very night, 
or I'll have her up before the magistrates 
in the morning as sure as my name's 
Williams. And for you to stand there 
abusing your wife in the hearin' o' cus- 
tomers, and raking up the name o' your 
good-for-nothing niece, who'd ha' been 
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hung for child-murder, I shouldn't wonder, 
if I hadn't got her out o' the country. I 
say it's a shame, and — " 

The woman stopped suddenly, with a 
gasp and a look of horror on her fa.ce. She 
was staring at Grus. She advanced a few 
steps, then stopped, and throwing up her 
arms, cried out, " It's Owen Williams ! 
The Lord ha' mercy on me ! " And she 
staggered back into the next room, and 
fell upon the floor in a fit. 

When the hubbub that followed had 
subsided, and the women in the house had 
carried ofi* the stricken termagant to a 
room up-stairs, the old man returned to the 
parlour, and coming up to Gus, who stood 
awaiting some explanation of this strange 
scene, laid his hand upon his arm and 
scanned his features closely. 

"She's right," said he; "ye've got 
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Owen's own eyes, and your mouth's the 
very mattler o' his. My sight's fallin* oiff, 
or I'd ha' seen it as soon as you came in. 
I ask your pardon — no offence, I hope ?" 

The last words were occasioned by Gus's 
having roughly shaken off the old man's 
hand. 

" What do you mean ? Who is Owen ? 
What are you talking about ? " He asked 
impatiently. 

" Owen Williams was my brother, sir," 
replied the old man slowly. " A fine fellow 
he was at your age, wi' plenty o' schoohng, 
and a voice that might have made his 
fortune, if he'd only gone the right road. 
There wasn't his equal in all Wales, five 
and forty years ago, for singing and play- 
ing; but killed himself wi' drink, he did, 
and was buried at my expense." 

" It must be a strong likeness indeed 
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between us, if tlie sight of me is enough to 
send your wife into a fit ! " said Grus, with 
an embarrassed air. 

" Humph I Mebbe it ain't the likeness 
alon'," said the old man grimly; "she's 
used to go off into fits when her temper's 
roused. Temper ! Why, there wasn't ever 
such a cursed temper aa hers. She har- 
ried my poor niece a'most to death ; and 
when things went wrong wi' her along of 
a villain, her aunt was the worst enemy 
she had, and may well not like to hear the 
name o' our poor Lois mentioned to this 
day." 

" Who is it you are speaking of?" asked 
Gus, changing colour, and a dread of some 
coming disclosure seizing him. 

0' Lois Williams, sir, my brother's 
child, who'd ha' been in her grave this 
many a year, if she hadn't met wi' better 
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friends yon side the globe than she did o' 
this. But what's it all matter to you, 
young sir ? I ask yer pardon for my ram- 
bling talk," and the old man sighed, and 
returned to his seat by the hearth. 

" It matters nothing to me, of course," 
began Gus, whose excited face belied his 
words ; but he stopped and added, " I will 
wish you a good night," and he hurried 
away from the house without another word. 

He had not the courage to put the 
questions that hovered on his lips, and yet 
he was almost certain that the old man was 
speaking of his mother. He knew nothing 
of her family, except that they had been 
in humble circumstances, and came from 
Wales. The name of Williams was common 
enough there, but Lois was not. And then 
there was the likeness between himself and 
this Owen Williams which had so startled 
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the woman. Altogether he felt confused 
and agitated, and the possibility of these 
people being kinsfolk of his mother filled 
him with a sense of shame. The thought 
was unbearable, and Gus drove it fi:om 
him, telling himself that he had lost his 
judgment through thinking too much of 
his mother's coming. 

The next day the ship arrived. Gus 
was on the landing-stage, trying to make 
out his party on the deck of the steamer. 
At last he singled them out. Yes ; there 
they were ! A big, broad-shouldered 
man, with two youths by his side, and 
a lady closely wrapped in shawls, who 
had to be carried on shore in a chair 
by the sailors. The lads kept close by 
her side, and the gentleman followed a 
few paces behind. Gus advanced to meet 
iihem. None of them knew him; but he 
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was sure that grave-looking man was Mr. 
Fairbaim, and he was going to put out his 
hand to him, when the elder of the youths 
exclaimed hastily, " Come here, father, 
mother is ill ! " 

But the lady, who had raised her veil, 
and was looking fixedly at Gus, murmured, 
" No, no ; I shall be better soon. Tell 
him to come nearer." 

As Gus drew closer to her chair, she 
raised her eyes to his, and in a low voice 
said, " My boy ! " and then, whilst her hand 
was still stretched out to him, the light sud- 
denly faded from her face, and she fainted. 

His mother's agitation at the sight of 
him was very painful to Gus, so also was 
the alteration he beheld in her appearance. 
He would hardly have known her; save the 
pleasant voice and the shght figure and deli- 
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cate features of former days, there were no 
traces of the pretty young mother he remem- 
bered in his childhood. Looking at her as 
she sat, some hours later, in a shaded room 
(Mrs. Fairbaim's sight was too weak to 
bear the light), he beheld a frail, dehcate- 
looking woman, with a mild, sad counte- 
nance, and hair slightly tinged with grey. 
Nothing in Mrs. Fairbaim's manner now 
betrayed her humble origin. Twenty years' 
companionship with an educated, intelligent 
husband (a good man too) had given Lois 
Williams the appearance of a gentlewoman. 
Her natural refinement had developed, and 
the graces of a loving, gentle disposition 
had thriven under the genial influences of 
later years. It was evident that she was 
almost worshipped by her husband and 
sons. They waited on her with a devotion 
that left httle place for attentions from 
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Gus, who was shy and constrained with 
them all. Before twenty-four hours were 
over, the poor fellow had discovered that 
however kindly they might feel*- towards 
him, habit and association had knit them all 
together in a tender intimacy in which he 
had no share. 

It was decided to stay a day or two in 
Liverpool, to recruit Mrs. Fairbairn after 
the long voyage. Her husband had busi- 
ness to transact there, and so it devolved 
on Gus to show the lions of the town to 
the young Austrahans, both brimful of 
curiosity. Andrew, who was almost as 
tall as his father, and whom he resembled 
in face and character, was a thoughtful, 
intelligent fellow of seventeen, reserved 
with strangers, but very open and confi- 
dential with his parents, for whom he had 
evidently a strong affection. Johnnie was 
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a bright lad of fifteen, eager to see all the 
sights of a new land, fall of questions, and 
with a spice of dry humour in his character 
that was quite Scotch. 

The efibrts their mother made to throw 
them aU three together and encourage a 
brotherly intimacy amongst them were well- 
intentioned, but not successful. To the 
young Australians Gus seemed a grand and 
haughty person, who looked down upon 
them fi:'om heights of learning and social 
knowledge to which they had no pretensions. 
The very cut of his London-made clothes 
established a difference between them. 
While Gus from the first hour was ill at 
ease with them, and tormented with the 
question as to whether they knew anything, 
or how much of his own history and their 
true relations. Again, " the boys," as they 
were called, were upon those easy, loving 
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terms with their mother, of which Gus had 
also 'recollections, but which he felt could 
never be resumed in his case. 

On the journey to London they saw after 
her wraps and cushions, and monopohzed 
her with their talk, in a way that virtually, 
if not intentionally, excluded him. His 
mother seemed to notice this, and tried to 
draw him into the conversation, but with 
little success, for Gus withdrew more and 
more into himself. At these moments a 
cloud would cross Mrs. Fairbaim's face ; 
her manner would become anxious and 
agitated; and more than once it entered 
Gus's mind that his mother, in a strange 
way, was afraid of him. 

A furnished house had been taken for 
the famUy in Burlington Street, whither 
they drove on their arrival at Euston 
Square. Mrs. Luke Fairbaim had recom- 
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mended this arrangement, on the ground 
that " Mrs. Andrew " would be near her 
doctor, and Mr. Andrew felt grateful to her 
for settling it all, and sparing him trouble. 
He would have felt less grateful, however, 
had he known of a conversation that had 
taken place at Perth Lodge on this subject 
prior to their coming. 

" Of course, we must ask Andrew and 
his wife to come and stay with us," said 
Mr. Anthony to his sister-in-law, dis- 
cussing the visitors expected from Aus- 
tralia. 

" I ' think not," replied Mrs. Luke, 
blandly but firmly. " Indeed, I think not. 
I shall of course make it my business to 
show them all proper attention, but I can- 
not undertake to receive her under this 
roof, especially with my daughter living 
here." 
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Mr. Anthony did not seem quite to see 
the force of this remark. 

" No ; I will show them all proper 
attention, and will introduce the poor 
thing to my own doctor, if necessary," 
said Mrs. Luke magnanimously ; " but 
however well-conducted a person she may 
now be, one cannot — one ought not to 
overlook the past ; and to bring her down 
here as Carry's aunt would be a mistake, 
as I think you will agree with me." 

Whether Mr. Anthony did or not, he 
submitted to his sister-in-law's decision, 
for he was getting old and averse to 
domestic contests; and besides, he had 
already pledged himself to receive three 
other of his married brothers and their 
wives during the Exhibition season, and 
he knew he must not try his sister-in-law's 
obligingness too far. That he should see 
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plenty of his brother, in any case, he was 
aware; neither wives nor sisters-in-law 
would keep them apart. 

But for some time after her arrival in 
London, Mrs. Andrew Fairbairn's health 
alone would have prevented her paying 
visits. 

The eminent oculist they consulted gave 
small hope of restoring her sight. She 
received the announcement with fortitude, 
and was more aflfected, it seemed, by the 
thought of the trouble and anxiety that 
would be caused to others by her loss of 
sight than by any personal regrets. 

" I am the last woman who ought to 
murmur, blessed as I have been these 
many years," said she, in a low voice to 
her husband, who sat holding her hand in 
the twilight, when the doctor had gone. 
** It is for you I grieve, and the boys. I 
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shall be a charge instead of a help 
now." 

"And we shall resist the charge of 
course, and leave you to stumble over the 
stools and chairs, my dear, you may be 
sure. But we won't look on the worst 
side of things; you may yet be able to 
read the newspaper to me, when I'm an 
old fellow in the arm-chair at home," said 
the husband, striving to speak cheerfully. 

Gus came into the room whilst they sat 
thus. Mr. Fairbairn rose and said, " Your 
mother is not in very high spirits to-day. 
I promised to take my lads out this even- 
ing. You had better stay with her." 

"Wouldn't Gus like to go with you?" 
said the mother, looking wistfully at him. 

" I have no desire to go, thank you," 
was the reply. " If agreeable to you, I 
inll remain here." 
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They both noticed the curtness and for- 
mality of the speech. Mr. Fairbaim set 
it down as " Oxford airs " and a general 
want of amiability -of character; the 
mother heard it with a sudden pain about 
her heart. It was the voice and demean- 
our of a stranger, not of a son. She had 
not seen much of him during the last few 
days. Gus had lodgings out of the house, 
and his time had been chiefly taken up 
in visiting amongst his acquaintance. Of 
these he began to talk to his mother when 
they were left alone. 

"It is very kind of people in their 
station to take such notice of you," said 
she, alluding to Sir William and Lady 
Severn, of whose kindnesses her son spoke 
warmly. 

" Yes ; I suppose it is great good for- 
tune for any one like me to visit at the 
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house of such a well-known man ; but it is 
Lady Severn I like and care to see. She 
is as kind as she is clever. When I told 
her you had arrived, she said she would 
call upon you, if you would allow her ; but 
I told her I thought it doubtful whether 
you would see visitors." 

There was a pause. " Did her son feel 
that she was not the person to make the 
acquaintance of this great lady?" asked 
the mother sadly of herself. 

" Perhaps you did well," she said aloud ; 
'* though I should like to have seen any one 
who has been a friend to you, and of 
whom you speak with fondness." 

The tone of his mother's voice touched 
him ; it was sad and humble. " Any one of 
whom he spoke with fondness"! Should 
he tell his mother then of her whom he 
loved? For a moment he was tempted 
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to let out his secret. But lie did not 
feel the fond famiharity of sons who make 
their mothers the confidants of their love- 
sorrows, and he contented himself by 
speaking only of the lady's talents. 

" She must be very clever. I should 
like to hear her sing!" said Mrs. Fair- 
bairn, as she listened attentively to her 
son's eulogies. 

" You would, mother ? Then I'll bring 
her to see you — I mean, I'll ask her if her 
engagements will allow her to come," said 
Gus, checking his own too-impulsive 
words. 

It was the first time he had used the 
word " mother " in that spontaneous, 
natural way. Mrs. Fairbairn's heart 
warmed at the soimd. From Miss Mea- 
dows, the conversation turned on music 
by a natural transition; and Gus, at his 
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ler's request, sat down to play to 

IT 

k 

I was a piano that had seen some 
ice; but it bore a good name on 
escutcheon, and had some fine tones 

which Gus contrived to bring out. 
Aher by accident or design, he wan- 
d off into some old Scotch and Welsh 

His mother, lying on the couch, 
d him with delight and wonder, lulled 

strange reveries. She was a child 
Q, listening to her father playing 
harp or violin. She was wandering 
ugh green valleys, amongst bleating 
:s and birds and bees. She was drag- 

her weary limbs along mountain- 
s, looking up wistfully into people's 
J, in search of the pence they threw to 

And when at last he paused and 
:e into a slow movement of some great 
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master, full of pathos and subtle meanings, 

it seemed to express to her, in a way no 

words could render, all tlie sorrows, regrets, 

and troubled memories of her past life. 

"When Gus rose from the piano the room 

was getting dark. As he approached her 

couch, he could see his mother's cheek was 

wet with tears. His heart, softened at that 

moment by the music, suddenly melted 

towards her, and he stooped and kissed 

her. She took his hand, and, holding it 

in her trembling fingers, pressed it silently 

in hers. For some moments neither of 

them spoke. Then in a low voice she 

said, — 

" I am very thankful I have lived to 
look on your face again, my dear. If I 

grow blind, as they tell me I soon shall, I 

can better bear it now." 

" Blind ! Do they say that ?" said Gus, 
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in a moved voice. " God is hard upon 
you, mother." 

"Hush, my dear! Your mother de- 
serves whatever chastening it may please 
God to send her." And then with a look 
of pain that made her mouth twitch con- 
vulsively, she added, in a half-choked 
whisper, "Would that all I deserve fell 
only on me, and not also on my poor 
boy!" 

Gus answered not a word ; but at that 
moment he could not return the silent 
pressure of his mother's hand. 



veil. II. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A DIFFICULT POSITION. 



A ROUS FAIRBAIRN never forgot that 
distressed look upon his mother's 
face, as she whispered that she deserved 
whatever chastisements God might send 
her. The direction of her thoughts was 
too well understood by her son. Further 
pursuit of that subject was impossible for 
him. It was dreadfiil to behold his 
mother's shrinking looks and averted eyes. 
Yes; these were moments when he felt 
that she was afiraid of him, and when her 
face had a timid, beseeching expression. 
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SO unlike the frank, motherly gaze she 
turned upon her other sons. With them 
and their childhood she had nothing but 
happy associations : in their presence she 
looked younger; they cheered her and 
bothered her and petted her, as big lads 
will pet an ailing mother. But when her 
eye fell upon Argus, her face would con- 
tract an air of sadness — sometimes of fear. 
These things, and the constraint he felt 
towards Mr. Fairbairn, drove Gus away 
from them, and for days together they saw* 
little of him in Burlington Street. 

Faithful to her word, Mrs. Luke showed 
Mr. Andrew's wife all the attentions pro- 
mised, even to the recommending her own 
doctor. She also allowed her daughter to 
call, and to take fruit and flowers from 
their hot-houses up to Burlington Street. 
Carry quickly won her way to the invaUd's 

p 2 
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heart; she was the only member of the 
Fairbairn family with whom the poor 
woman was really at her ease, and Mrs- 
Luke found it more difficult to put bounds 
to their intimacy than she had foreseen 
when she first permitted the acquaintanceu 
Carry would insist upon being left with 
Aunt Andrew, whilst the carriage took her 
mother to do her shopping or to pay other 
visits. 

Sometimes Gus found them together, 
and those were perhaps the happiest 
moments he spent with his mother; for 
Carry had never lost her old influence over 
him, and he was more cheerful in her pre- 
sence and more gentle than at any other 
time. One day, as they all three sat to- 
gether, the roll of wheels outside an- 
nounced a visitor. 

" It is Lady Severn,^' said Gus, at the 
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window. " She is only leaving a card ; 
come probably to inquire after your health, 
mother. Shall I go down and tell her you 
would like to see her ? " 

" Yes ; if it wiU not be troubling her, 
1 should much like to see her." 

It was difficult to detect anything like 
awkwardness in so well-mannered a woman, 
and yet there was a slight approach to it 
in Lady Severn's manner when she was 
introduced to Mrs. Fairbaim. The latter, 
timid at all times, was especially so before 
this great lady, tmtil she discovered how 
gentle and gracious she was. Then she 
thanked her in gratefiil words for the 
kindness she had shown her son. Lady 
Severn's visit was a short one, but she left 
pleasant impressions behind her, and as 
Gus went down with her to her carriage 
she said, " I am glad to have seen your 
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mother. I can understand your telling me 
she was so pretty." The speaker's voice 
had again a slightly nervous riag, and she 
looked very pale as she entered her carriage 
and told the servants to drive home. "^^ 

" What a pleasant woman !" said Carry. 
" I shall ask mamma to let me go to the 
* At Home ' she has sent us cards for. 
Of course you will be there, Gus ? " 

The civilities shown to the Fairbairns by 
the Severns had their origin in the friendly 
interest they took in Gus; but ere long 
there was an additional motive for such 
civilities — at least on Sir William Severn's 
part. The busy statesman was just now 
deeply engaged in emigration matters. 
The question of the accommodation pro- 
vided for steerage passengers in emigrant 
ships was being thoroughly investigated by 
the Press, and was under discussion in the 
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House. An introduction to Mr. Andrew 
Fairbairn was therefore opportune, for that 
gentleman was able to afford him valuable 
information, and also to give evidence 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. Sir WiUiam was pleased with 
the straightforward, inteUigent Austrahan, 
and invited him to dine with him in Palace 
Terrace, to meet a party of gentlemen 
interested in emigration. 

"I am sorry to hear your wife is such 
an invalid," said he to Mr. Fairbairn, " but 
we shall hope to see your son, who is quite 
an old friend of ours." 

But Gus excused himself, and Mr. Fair- 
bairn went alone to the dinner, where he 
found himself kindly received by both host 
and hostess. Andrew Fairbairn told his 
wife aU about this grand dinner on his 
return home, and described the notable 
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people he had met, saying " he should go 
back to Melbourne an inch taller," after 
dining at the table of a man whose name 
was well known on both sides of the 
globe. 

Gus's frequent absences from his friends, 
and his declining the invitation to dine in 
Palace Terrace with his step-father, vexed 
Mr. Fairbaim. " I think work is the best 
thing for him," said he to his wife; "he 
would be better back at Oxford with his 
books than loafing about in London." 

"But this is the holidays," said the 
mother, looking up anxiously. "A little 
pleasure is good for them at that age." 

" A little — ^yes ; but not pleasure all the 
day through; nor do I think the society 
of young officers and public singers very 
improving." 

Mr. Fairbaim had found out where Gus 
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spent so much of his time. His acquain- 
tances in Tybumia Crescent were, to his 
thinking, discreditable; for Art was a 
world as unknown to him as the planet 
Neptune, and artists were a race of whose 
ways he was distrustful. 

" They say she is a beautiful singer, and 
works hard to support herself and her 
father," said Mrs. Fairbairn gently. 

" K the lady is so busy, it is a wonder 
she can find time to have an idle young 
man dangling about after her as he does," 
said Mr. Fairbairn. " Gus would be much 
better employed at Oxford, or down in 
Wales, working for his examination." 

There was a pause, and then the mother 
made answer, " Perhaps you are right. I 
know you only desire his good. But — ^but 
you would let him come to London again 
before we leave ? " 
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"Of course, my dear," said Mr. Fair- 
baim ; and lie added that wlien lie took his 
sons to see their relatives in Scotland in 
the autumn, she could have Gus with her 
all the time, if she pleased. 

So it became necessary to intimate to 
Gus that he was spending his time un- 
profitably, and that his acquaintances were 
not considered desirable ones by his step- 
father, who thought he ought to be at 
work again. He listened to his mother 
with apparent calmness; but when Mr. 
Fairbairn opened on the subject, he fired 
up at once. 

" I am ready to return either to Oxford 
or to Llantgarvon to-morrow, whichever 
you please, sir," said he, addressing his 
step-father, " You have a perfect right to 
dispose of my time and movements, seeing 
how I am indebted to you, but in the 
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matter of the fiiends I choose, you must, 
if you please, allow me to judge for 
myself." 

This speech, uttered with youthful ar- 
rogance, annoyed Mr. Fairbaim; but he 
signed to his wife, who looked agitated, 
not to speak. 

" K I thought it for your good, I should 
even restrict you in the choice of your 
friends, if I could," said he calmly, but 
firmly. " You pass most of your time 
away fi'om this house, so you will not miss 
us much here. For your mother's sake, I 
could have wished, however, that you had 
shown more desire for our society, and had 
not—" 

" Stay, Andrew, stay I " said the mother, 
in a quick, sharp voice, and she rose from 
her sofa in her agitation. " I have wished 
him to be with his friends and enjoy him- 
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self. Tou don't understand; he is older 
than the boys, and has his own companions, 
and has had to choose them for himself. 
There has been no one here all these years 
to influence and guide him, and we must 
not reproach him if — " 

She stopped suddenly, as though fiight- 
ened at her own words, and then, calming 
herself with a great effort, she looked at 
Gus and said, — 

"We are only thinking of your own 
good, my dear : we want you to succeed at 
college. It is my husband's anxiety for 
you that makes him speak as he has just 
done. Tou wiU come to London again in 
a few weeks;" and as she spoke she 
looked at her son in that plaintive, timid 
way which so troubled and touched him. 

"I should be deceiving you, sir," said 
Gus, turning to Mr. Fairbairn, "if I 
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allowed you to suppose that what you 
have just said will make me give up any of 
my present friends, so long as they are 
good enough to include me in their ac- 
quaintance. But, as I have said, I admit 
your right to dispose of my time, and exact 
from me some equivalent for all you have 
done, and are doing for tne. I will write 
to my tutor at once, and leave town as 
soon as you please." " 

As he stood there, looking so white and 
haughty, Mr. Fairbaim could not but feel 
sorry for him, little as he liked his 
tone. 

" If you will only work and do yourself 
credit yonder, that is aU I want," said he, 
and he spoke in a gentler way. 

But the mother, when she was left alone, 
shed some bitter tears, and murmured to 
herself, **0h, my poor boy! They both 
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mean well, but they do not understand 
each other." 

And Mr. Fairbaim, seeing his wife's sad 
face, rejoiced (just man as he was) that he 
was about to remove, even for a time, 
from her presence, a person with whom 
sorrow more than joy seemed always to be 
associated. 



CHAPTER YII. 

A MOMENT OP HESITATION. 

CUCH deep silence had suddenly fallen 
on Lady Severn's drawing-room, that 
the tic-toe of the clock on the mantelpiece 
was plainly audible to the two persons who 
sat there. The conversation that had just 
preceded this silence had been as follows : — 

" I am leaving London to-morrow, Lady 
Severn ; and, after all your kindness to me, 
I did not Hke to go away without bidding 
you good-bye." 

" But you have not yet told me why 
you are going away thus suddenly." 
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" Oh, because my friends are anxious to 
see me at work again, and think I am in 
danger of getting into idle habits here. 
Such at least are the excellent reasons 
they offer for packing me off at this short 
notice." 

There was a moment's hesitation, and 
then the same person resumed — " But if I 
speak to you frankly. Lady Severn, I am 
going away because things will work more 
smoothly in the family circle without me." 

A pause. Argus Fairbairn looks down. 
Lady Severn, who was reading when he 
entered, closes her book, places it on the 
table by her side, and looks at him with 
attention. 

" How do you mean — work more 
smoothly ?" she asks. 

" Well, you see, we have been so long 
apart that my presence is a constraint 
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upon them all ; and — and there is a danger 
of collisions, wliicli are better avoided." 

" Not collisions with your mother ?" 
Lady Severn puts the question in a 
slightly hesitating tone. 

" No ; but collisions she may have with 
other people, of which I may be the cause. 
Step-fathers and step-sons are unfor- 
tunately apt to misunderstand each other, 
and then — why then the person who is 
the link between them has generally a 
hard time of it. We shall all of us be 
better friends apart, I have no doubt, 
though " — here the speaker's voice changed 
— " it is a Httle hard to be sent into 
banishment again so quickly, and would 
be sadly disappointing if-if one's expec 
tations were large in the matter of motherly 
affection." 

Then came the long silence spoken of. 

VOL. n. Q 
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The last words, uttered in a low tone, had 
escaped the speaker under an emotion he 
had done his best to control. 

Lady Severn sat looking at him with a 
face which had a sad and earnest expression. 

^* That is not the way in which you were 
used to speak of your mother," said she, 
erelong ; " I thought you loved her in spite 
of — of your long separation." 

" I both did and do love her, Lady 
Severn," was the reply. " I have talked 
to you before now of the good reasons I 
had for clinging to her as a child ; and if 
our affection has grown cooler, there is 
this long separation to account for it, and 
the claims of others who have come 
between us. It is all natural and right 
enough, of course." 

The tone of his voice belied his belief in 
the assertion. 
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" And you must show your acquiescence 
in what is right by working away yonder 
for their sakes," said Lady Severn. " You 
will thus probably give more happiness 
to your mother than by remaining with her 
here. I suppose it is her wish also that 
you should go ? " 

" She would tell you so," said Gus, 
shaking his head ; " and give excellent 
reasons for supporting her husband's views; 
but then, you see, my mother's will has to 
bow to the will of other people." 

He stopped, and looking across at Lady 
Severn, who sat with the light of the lamp 
on the table by her side shining fiill on her 
fa<5e, said anxiously, — 

"I came here to-night, Lady Severn, 
with two objects — one was to wish you 
good-bye ; the other to ask of you a kind 
action which your goodness to me ever 

Q 2 
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since I have known you encourages me to 
ask. When I am gone away, I think my 
mother will miss me. She is in delicate 
health, and she has very few fiiends. If 
you were to — ^to go and see her sometimes, 
I should feel very grateful, and it would be 
a compliment which, I am sure, she would 
appreciate." 

Whilst he was thus speaking. Lady 
Severn had interposed the shade of a 
transparency between the lamp and her 
eyes. Either the colour thrown upon her 
face, or some inward emotion, gave a 
strange hue to her f eatm^es, and altered their 
expression, as she slowly replied, — 

" Did your mother ask you to make this 
request?" 

Disconcerted by this question, and the 
new and cold tone of voice in which Lady 
Severn spoke, Gus made answer, — 
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" Certainly not. She is the last woman 
to propose such a thing, and unless you 
had shown a desire to make her acquain- 
tance, and had each of you seemed pleased 
with it when made, I should not have 
ventured to ask this of you." 

Lady Severn was long before she spoke 
again — so long that Gus was beginning to 
feel wounded and uneasy, when she sud- 
denly looked up and said, — 

" You have done quite right to ask it of 
me. I shall go and see your mother, and 
ghall talk to her of the son whom I feel 
sure she loves, and whose confidence I am 
glad to have. I shall tell her that we are 
old and good friends, and that we hope to 
keep so. May I not ?" 

"You may indeed," replied Gus, sur- 
prised at the impulsive way in which she 
spoke, and blaming himself for miscon- 
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struing her silence. " This is not the first 
time," he added, "that you have made 
gloomy things look brighter to me, and 
helped to reconcile me to my difficulties." 

" Life provides difficulties for us all," 
said Lady Severn, looking at him in a sad, 
grave way — " difficulties as various as o.ur 
natures, and which try us often in our 
weakest points. We endeavour to excuse 
ourselves from confi'onting them, by most 
excellent reasoning. But there they are ! — 
to be met, if we have faith and courage — 
to be shirked, if we are cowards and lovers 
only of self." 

She paused a moment, conscious that 
she was speaking in an excited tone, and 
added more quietly, — 

" I know you are disappointed by this un- 
expected decision of your friends, and by 
the sacrifice you are called upon to make. 
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Bear your disappointment bravely, and 
turn it to good account by working hard, 
and deserving the good opinion of those 
who have, perhaps, made sacrifices for 
you." 

" Yes ; my step-father has made sacrifices 
for me — pecuniary sacrifices, for which I 
am and ought to be grateful," said Gus, 
interpreting Lady Severn's words after his 
own fashion. "I will try to remember 
your advice, and I shall go away happier 
for all you have said to me." 

Lady Severn rose fi'om her seat, and 
holding out her hand to him, said, " I can- 
not ask you to stay longer this evening ; 
my husband and I have an engagement at 
ten o'clock. Good-bye, Mr. Fairbaim. 
Tell your mother she will see me very soon. 
I will not forget your recommendation." 

The clear vibrating tone of Lady Severn's 
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voice, as she uttered these words, and the 
expression of her eyes struck Argus Fair- 
baim at the moment. There was an in- 
tensity in her utterance of these simple 
words which impressed him strangely. 

But when Lady Severn was left alone, 
the clear tone and open gaze were exchanged 
for a troubled look and faltering voice, as 
she leaned her head against the mantelpiece 
and murmured, to herself, " Oh, God, put 
strength into my heart. Thou knowest 
what weakness and selfishness are there, 
and how hard this thing may be for me 
to do." 



I 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A VISION. 



00 Gus was sent back to Oxford, and in 
the retirement of his tutor's house (an 
old college friend of Mr. Staynes had 
arranged to receive him), and in the en- 
forced soHtude of vacation time, he had 
opportunities enough for thinking over 
the treatment he had met with and the 
pleasures he had left behind him. Had 
Mr. Staynes been at hand just now, he 
would probably have devised some middle 
and less harsh course, which would have 
removed Gus from the temptations around 
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liim and yet spared his pride, which was 
hurt by what he considered this tyrannical 
exercise of power on Mr. Fairbaim's part. 
But twenty-four hours after Mr. Staynes 
arrived in London (he had come up ex- 
pressly to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Andrew Fairbairn and his wife) he was 
recalled home by the sudden and dangerous 
illness of his mother, and only saw Mr. 
Fairbairn at his brother's office in the city 
for a few minutes. Thus it came about 
that Mrs. Fairbairn never beheld the man 
to whom her son owed so much, and never 
found the opportunity she so desired of 
expressing in person her grateful feeHngs 
towards him. 

It was not in any calm or studious frame 
of mind that Gus had returned to his books. 
Study had never seemed less attractive to 
him, nor the rewards of scholarship less 
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worth striving after. There were other 
and fairer fields to which his eyes were now 
turned than these sober, moss-grown paths 
of learning ; fields brightened by the sun- 
shine of art, where his best powers and 
natural tastes (he told himself) would find 
scope, " and where honours might be 
gained, too, if only they would believe it — 
these narrow-minded Scotch pedants." 

Whether inherited through his Welsh 
ancestors or not, the lad certainly had 
musical powers which, properly cultivated, 
might have brought him distinction. At 
times he felt bitterly that he was being 
forced into wrong grooves, which could only 
stunt or distort his proper development; 
and never did he more rebel against his lot 
than now, when he felt himself to be imder 
this unjust sentence of banishment. 
"Makes a feUow look a fool to be sent down 
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here like a schoolboy in disgrace !" said he 
indignantly to himself, as he shaved his 
nascent beard the first morning. 

But he was even more vexed by the 
imputation cast upon his new acquain- 
tances in London. That an Austra- 
lian merchant^ — that even lords or ladies 
should presume to look down upon " the 
sons and daughters of Genius" as (Gus 
pleased to style some of his late com- 
panions), was to him outrageous. Here had 
he been congratulating himself upon his 
recent introductions into professional and 
artistic circles, to be told that " such ac- 
quaintances were not improving" — and that 
by a man who would not know an andante 
of Beethoven from a Scotch reel, if only 
the latter were played slowly. He resolved, 
by way of compensation, to devote every 
spare minute to the art he loved ; and as 
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the organ of the church, where the friendly 
organist officiated, was almost always at his 
disposal now, he spent many an hour in 
hard practice, or in extemporizing melan- 
choly strains, which much relieved his 
feelings. 

Meanwhile his mother, tied chiefly to her 
sofa, passed the days sadly in her London 
lodgings, where the hot town air, and the 
close, high houses, and the strange sounds 
of the great city were all new and painful 
to her. She brightened when her husband 
or the boys were by her side, or when 
Carry Fairbairn came and read to her, or 
when Lady Severn called, and they sat and 
talked together of Gus; but she passed 
many quiet hours alone, when her thoughts, 
following her absent son, took a sad tinge, 
and her heart was heavy and oppressed. 
In spite of all that the doctors could do 
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for her, her health grew weaker, and all 
hope of her recovering her sight was fast 
disappearing. But this last aflUction was 
a merciful one. Through it she was des- 
tined to be spared a shock that miglit have 
been fatal to her. The blow fell elsewhere, 
with cruel, stunning force, and upon a 
mind utterly unprepared for it. 

August had come, and the last days of 
the Parliamentary session were at hand. 
Amongst the tired senators, none had more 
fairly earned their holiday than Sir WiDiam 
Severn. Late and early he had worked 
with the zeal of a man who lives chiefly for 
his work, and who finds in it both solace 
and reward. Though he had met Mr. 
Andrew Fairbaim on several occasions, he 
had never seen anything of his wife, and it 
might have happened that their paths, 
though now brought so near, might never 
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have crossed, but for a circumstance that 
was purely accidental, or which seemed 
such. 

It happened one day, that Sir William 
Severn, who required some statistics from 
Mr. Fairbaim relative to Australian ship- 
ping matters, drove up to the house in 
Burlington Street, on his way down to 
Westminster. He was shown into the back 
drawing-room, which was used for business 
purposes by the merchant. Folding doors 
communicated with the front room, where 
sat Mrs. Fairbairn, engaged in some needle- 
work which required the use of hands more 
than eyes. It was a sultry day, and the 
doors were set ajar to admit air. Mrs. 
Fairbaim' heard the visitor inquire for her 
husband as he entered. At the sound of 
his voice, her fingers instantly ceased their 
work, and she raised herself in her easy 
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chair with a frightened look, straining her 
dim eyes in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. 

"Who is that?" she asked abruptly of 
the man-servant, who entered the room to 
inquire when Mr. Fairbairn would return. 

" Sir William Severn, ma'am. He 
wishes to know whether he can write a 
letter, as Mr. Fairbairn is not in ?" 

" Yes, certainly," she spoke calmly and 
in her usual voice; "tell Sir William 
Severn I expect Mr. Fairbairn will be home 
very soon." 

She relapsed as suddenly into her old 
composure as she had quitted it, though 
she did not resume her work, but lay 
back pensively in her chair, and more 
than once turned her sightless eyes to- 
wards the inner room, where the visitor 
sat writing his letter. Ah, if she could 
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have known who it was that sat there 
within a few yards of her 1 

Sir William Severn had seated himself at 
the writing-table, and his pen was at work 
and his mind full of the business in hand, 
when, raising his eyes, he beheld, through 
the half-opened doors, the quiet figure in 
the next room. The Venetian blinds were 
down, and a subdued green light filled the 
room. For the first moment Sir William 
only noticed that a lady sat there in her 
easy chair, with books and flowers on the 
table by her side ; but, as he looked at her, 
his gaze became suddenly arrested. As 
long as he lived he never forgot the shock 
of the next moment. His heart gave a 
great bound, and then as suddenly seemed 
to stand still. 

Was it some vision that his own tired 
brain was creating? Was he dreaming 
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or ill? Yonder, with the shaded green 
light falling upon her quiet figure, sat 
Lois Williams ; altered, and yet the same ; 
older by many a year, but still [fair 
and comely, and with, at that moment, a 
dreamy look upon her face, which he re- 
membered so well of old. A cold sense 
of fear fell upon him, and he could with 
diflSculty get his breath. Then he got up 
to advance towards her, but before he had 
gone two paces, he stopped. 

Good God ! what was he about to do ? 
It was Mrs. Fairbaim, not Lois Williams, 
who sat yonder — the wife of the man he 
was expecting, and who might enter the 
room at any moment. He had suJEcient self- 
control to resume his seat quietly, mindful 
not to draw her attention upon himself. 

What did it all mean ? He felt hke a man 
waking fi:*om a deep trance, which has lasted 



^ 
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so long that the world has all changed 
around him, whilst he slept. Lois grown 
older, her hair grey, her dress and manner 
that of a lady, but Lois all the same. How 
had it come about ? He tried to connect 
the present with the past ; but out of that 
past came a flood of such poignant recollec- 
tions, that he could not bear to look on the 
sad-faced woman, who sat there uncon- 
scious of the eyes that watched her. He 
had got up to leave the house, when there 
came footsteps on the stairs, and he heard 
the sound of Mr. Fairbaim's voice. In- 
stinctively he closed the folding doors into 
the next room, and then stood awaiting 
the husband's entrance. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting. 
Sir William," said the merchant as he 
entered, and he put out his hand to his 
visitor. 

B 2 
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Sir William took it, but his own was icy 
cold. How could he dare to take that man's 
hand in his ? With almost a superhuman 
effort at self-control, he made answer calmly, 
" I was writing to you, Mr. Fairbairn, to 
save time ; but three minutes' talk with you 
will be far better;" and he proceeded at 
once to the matters that had brought him 
there. He spoke nearly in his usual 
voice, but he looked white and seemed ex- 
hausted. He condensed what he had to 
say into a few words, in his usual prompt, 
business-like way, and then took his leave. 

" I'm afraid Sir William Severn is very 
much overworked," said Mr. Fairbairn to 
his wife, as he joined her in the next room. 
*'He looks wretchedly ill to-day, and yet 
he's off to the House, where I expect he 
will make a big speech to-night. What a 
killing life these men lead I" 
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Sir William Severn went down to the 
House and made his speech, as masterly 
and exhaustive a one as he had ever deli- 
vered, and for many hours to come was 
absorbed in business to the exclusion of all 
private feelings. But when, after mid- 
night, he reached his own doors and threw 
himself into his library-chair, without heed- 
ing his servant's inquiry whether he had 
any orders to give, he looked so ill and 
haggard that the man felt alarmed. He 
dismissed him, however, saying he was only 
very tired. When the door had closed, and 
at last he was alone, Sir William Severn 
covered up his face with his hands, and set 
himself, for the first time, to think over the 
meeting of that day. 

But as he tried to disentangle the con- 
fusion of his thoughts, and to measure the 
consequences this discovery might involve 
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for himself and for others, he felt himself 
overpowered. A low groan escaped his lips, 
and, his head falling back, he became for 
some minutes insensible. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BITTER MOMENTS. 



AN the morrow Sir William Severn was 
absent from his usual resorts. It was 
rumoured in the clubs that he had had a 
fit on returning home fi:om the House, 
after that briUiant display of his powers, 
and that his man had found him lying on 
the carpet, foaming at the mouth. Saga- 
cious persons had foreseen that " No man 
could stand that sort of life for long," 
— and due moralizings had followed on 
the high intellectual pace at which we live, 
and the dangers of this continuous mental 
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strain. But Sir William Severn liad had 
no other fit than a fainting one, and was, 
as far as his household knew, only sufifer- 
ing from a temporary indisposition brought 
on by the heat and overwork. He was 
busily engaged in his library with his 
private secretary, at the time when he was 
reported to be lying paralyzed on his 
bed. 

The sufiering of mind he was under- 
going, however, far exceeded any of the 
physical suflFerings the most inventive of 
newsmongers attributed to him. He had 
come gradually to understand the whole 
position of matters, and to realize all that 
this terrible discovery involved. Lois 
Williams had gone to AustraKa, had there 
married a good and honourable man, and, 
under his influence, had become the woman 
he now beheld her. And all these years 
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she must have looked upon the man who 
had deserted her as a cruel, faithless 
scoundrel. A stranger had taken com- 
passion upon her and her child, and even 
permitted the latter to bear his own name. 
The outhne of Argus Fairbairn's history- 
had already reached Sir William Severn's 
ears, through words let fall by his friend 
Staynes. He could fill in all the details for 
himself. The unhappy fellow was his own 
son I 

And now, how was he to act in the face 
of this discovery? His first inclination 
was to see Mrs. Fairbaim, explain the 
circumstance that had parted them, and 
clear himself of some part, at least, of the 
odium he merited. But he shrank (as 
well he might) from obtruding himself 
upon her presQuce. 

How could she bear (ill too as she was) 
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to behold again the man with whom 
such a miserable episode in her life and 
such cruel griefs were associated ! " No 
meeting now," he told himself, " coold 
efface that picture of him which she must 
have borne in her mind all these years." 
He knew not that she, in her higher faith, 
had long since absolved him, in the firm 
conviction that death, or circumstances 
irresistible as death, had alone parted them. 
Sir William Severn was, and had been 
all his hfe, a strange mixture of moral 
cowardice and moral sensitiveness. No 
one who saw only the public side of 
his character could have believed that 
he ever wavered, or found it so diJficult to 
play the brave part, as he did. He de- 
termined, after many hesitations, to write 
a letter to Mrs. Fairbaim. But when he 
had written it, he did not dare to send it. 
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What right had he, at this distance of time, 
to rise up Uke a spectre in her path, to 
throw confusion into her life, or jeopardize, 
in any way, the relations between herself 
and her husband ? They were happy to- 
gether; let them be so. Her life had 
passed into still waters for now many a 
year; was he the one to raise storm or 
cloud about it once more ? 

But there was a duty he owed else- 
where, and which, thank God! he could 
discharge. To his son he could, in some 
sort, make reparation. The thought moved 
his heart strangely. He must aid and 
befriend the poor fellow. But how was 
it to be done? He could not at once 
disclose their true relations, A likely 
way, forsooth, of winning the good-will of 
a high-spirited young man, to disclose 
himself as the betrayer of his mother 1 
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He must first win his regard, by gradual 
and natural means. Then, some day, 
when habit and long kindnesses had 
brought them to a closer intimacy, he 
might, perhaps, dare to make what, 
under any circumstances, must be a most 
painful disclosure. 

Thus resolved the unhappy man, and 
tried to take such comfort as he could 
from the course he had determined upon. 
But there was further pain and humihation 
in store for him. The new attitude in 
which he now stood towards Mr. Andrew 
Fairbairn — a man whom he liked and re- 
spected, was a source of anxiety and 
shame. When, a day or two later, the 
Austrahan merchant called upon him. Sir 
William Severn had to invent some dis- 
ingenuous excuse for not seeing him. His 
cheek burned at the lie ; but if he wavered 
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and was cowardly, lie was not a hypocrite. 
He could not, with a smiling face and 
friendly mien, receive tlie man whom in- 
directly lie had so grievously injured. It 
was a position which might have tried the 
moral courage of any man, and which 
produced very difficult and embarrassing 
situations. Even when their carriages 
passed in the drive in the park, Sir WiUiam 
Severn studiously turned his head in an 
opposite direction, though by doing so he 
laid himself open to the charge of caprice 
or downright incivihty. 

The effect of these things was to make 
him look so ill and worn, that his wife 
longed anxiously for the moment when 
they could quit London. Fortimately Sir 
William's pubhc duties were just drawing 
to a close; and so when next Mr. Fair- 
bairn presented himself in Palace Terrace, 
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he learned, to his surprise, that the mem- 
ber for Sevemborough had left London 
over-night for his country seat. This 
conduct seemed unpardonably rude. Sir 
WiUiam was under obligations to him, and 
yet he had been twice denied the door 
without sufficient reason. It was evidently 
the " cut," and the offended merchant 
turned away in disgust. 

But he had weightier things to trouble 
him just now than the caprices of a great 
man. With a sorrowful heart, Andrew 
Fairbairn beheld his wife growing daily 
more feeble and suffering. Counting no 
longer upon anything that medical skill 
could do for her, he began to long to get 
back to his own home and his business! 
He started off for Scotland with his sons, 
leaving his wife with Gus (who had been 
as suddenly summoned away from Oxford 
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as he had been sent there) to bear her 
company. 

Many a time afterwards Gus looked back 
with satisfaction on those days he spent 
alone with his mother. With no one to 
come between them or fetter their inter- 
course, their relations grew more affec- 
tionate and intimate than in all the 
preceding weeks. He accompanied her 
daily on her drives, or walked beside her 
bath-chair under the trees in Kensington 
Gardens. He read aloud to her the books 
she most liked, and played to her the 
music she best loved. He was attentive 
to all her wants now the others were not 
there to anticipate him. 

But the happiest day of all this time (one 
of the happiest days of his life) was when 
Miss Meadows came and spent an evening 
with them in Burlington Street, and sang 
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some of her best songs to her admiring 
listeners. Miss Meadows' compliance had 
been partly the result of good-nature — 
partly of self-interest. She felt so sorry, 
she told Gus, for his poor " Mamma;" and 
then she always liked to oblige, when she 
could do it easily; and, moreover, there 
was her pupil at Perth Lodge to consider, 
for Miss Meadows was giving Carry Fair- 
bairn singing lessons at a guinea each — a 
fee not to be despised. 

"Did you ever hear such a voice as 
that ?" asked Gus of his mother, with still 
a glow of excitement on his face, when their 
guest had gone. " Did I say too much ?" 

" Not of her voice, I'm sure : it is most 
beautiful." 

" I said too much, then, of her in other 
respects ?" he asked, in a piqued tone. 

" She is not — not quite what I had ex- 
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pected, I think," said the mother timidly ; 
" but then, you see, I have never seen a 
professional before." 

" Professional !" Gus spoke with a mock- 
ing air. " I hope, mother, you don't echo 
that vulgar nonsense (of which I'm getting 
rather tired, by the way) about * profes- 
sionals.' If Mrs. Luke Fairbairn and her 
friends can afford to look down upon them, 
I don't think you and I can." 

He felt sorry he had spoken the hasty 
words, when he saw the flush that over- 
spread his mother's face. 

" I did not mean that," said she quietly, 
and with a dignity that was not unbe- 
coming. " Nor do I look down upon the 
humblest of my fellow-creatures, I hope ; 
but I had thought from your own descrip- 
tion of Miss Meadows that she had been 
rather different — ^that is all," 
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Gus sighed, and was silent. " Ah, here 
again," thought he, " was another instance 
of that prejudice which could not regard 
the class to which Miss Meadows belonged 
without certain preconceived antipathies/' 

But his mother's last days in England 
were drawing near, and he could not find 
it in his heart to be long angry with her 
on any subject. He felt touched, and yet 
somehow pleased, at the signs of sad- 
ness she showed as the day of parting 
approached. 

As they sat together the last evening, 
his mother's depression was painful to 
witness. She had an unexpressed con- 
viction that this parting would be their 
last, and she could not but regard with 
anxiety the future of her son, for whom 
there would soon not even be the poor 
protection of her love. 
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Mr. Fairbairn and his sons had gone to 
bid their friends farewell at Perth Lodge, 
and so they were alone. What passed 
between them that last evening Gus never 
revealed to any one. But that the con- 
versation with his mother had produced 
some powerful impression upon him was 
certain; for when Mr. Fairbairn and his 
sons returned, they found him sitting 
alone, with his elbows on the table and his 
face buried in his hands. 

" Well, my lads, it's late, and time we 
were all in bed," said Mr. Fairbairn. " You 
will come round first thing to-morrow, Gus, 
and say good-bye to your mother, eh ?" 

" I have said good-bye to her to-night," 
said he, in a voice which he tried hard to 
keep from faltering ; " and as I had better 
not see her again, I will say good-bye to 
you all now." 

s 2 
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The leave-takings that followed were 
short, but not unkindly. When they were 
ended, Gus walked back to his lodgings, 
sad and depressed. But his mood had 
changed from sadness to anger ere he 
slept. With tightly- set teeth and a 
clenched fist, he muttered a curse against 
some person on whom his thoughts ever 
turned with growing hatred as he grew 
older — a hatred intensified at that moment 
by a vivid recollection of his mother's 
gentle face, lined with those ancient sor- 
rows which made it old and care-worn 
before its time. 



CHAPTER X. 

A GOOD FRIEND AND A GOOD WIFE. 

THE relief that Sir William Severn 
always felt in getting away from 
London, and finding himself amongst the 
woods and hills of his beautiful country 
seat had been greater than usual this year, 
but the benefit to his health seemed less. 
A strange, nervous depression had set in, 
after the first few days, from which he 
could not rally, and which was observed 
with disquiet by his wife. She had 
put off their expected guests in conse- 
quence of his indisposition before leaving 
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town, and they were alone together; 
but instead of taking their customary 
drives, and finding the hundred common 
interests in their property of former times. 
Sir WilHam preferred to remain indoors 
with his books, or take soHtary strolls in 
the grounds, or a long ride to a distant 
farm, without seeking the companionship 
of his wife. That lady noted these things, 
and observed her husband with a more 
watchful attention than he suspected. So 
apparent was it to the household that Sir 
William was not at all hke his usual self, 
that the old housekeeper advised her mis- 
tress to have a doctor down from London 
at once. " It can't be right, my lady, that 
his appetite should give way in such a 
lovely air as this," said she. *' I never 
knew it fail after a week at Severn Hill, 
however poor it may be when he comes 
down from town." But Lady Severn was 
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inclined to think that a London doctor was 
not the right physician for the case. She 
waited one week more, and then, as her 
husband still withheld from her his con- 
fidence, she appHed to another and a 
non-medical adviser, to whom she wrote 
as follows : — 

" My deae Mb. Staynes, — ^We were dis- 
appointed not to see you in town before we 
came away, and consider ourselves entitled 
to an early and a longer visit here. If you 
could make it convenient to spend some 
time with us now^ we should be very 
pleased, and you would be doing, us a real 
kindness. My husband has been much 
overworked this session, and came down 
here exhausted in mind and body. I have 
put off all our visitors, but I am sure the 
society of an old finend like you would be 
good for him in every way. He is suffer- 
ing, I fear, from nervous depression ; and 
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you, who know him so well, will see at 
once how unlike his old self he is. If you 
can come, I shall feel relieved. We will 
send the carriage to meet you at Severn- 
borough any day, if you will let us know 
the hour of your arrival. 
** Beheve me, 

" Yours very truly, 

" Helen Severn. 

" P.S. — It will be a pleasant surprise to 
my husband, and prevent him thinking I 
am unduly anxious about him, if you 
write and propose the visit as from your- 
self.'' 

Within a few days of his receipt of this 
letter Mr. Staynes had arrived at Severn 
Hill, right glad to seiTe his friends in any 
way. But the good effects of his society 
did not seem so apparent as Lady Severn 
had hoped. And yet, with a fine instinct, 
she had taken the very best means for 
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aUeviating her husband's strange indis- 
position. In alluding to it to Mr. Stajnes 
she spoke rather vaguely, but he gathered 
from what fell from her that she feared its 
causes were more moral than physical, and 
that he had something on his mind. The 
subject was so lightly touched upon, how- 
ever, that Mr. Staynes was left pretty 
much to his own conjectures. 

Before many days had gone by, it became 
evident to both of them that Sir William 
was shunning his old friend, much as he 
had shunned his wife. Once or twice 
Mr. Staynes fancied he was about to make 
some communication to him. He had a 
way of breaking off the conversation sud- 
denly, and turning it in new directions 
with a sort of purpose. But neither his 
silences nor his ill-connected sentences led 
to anything. There came a day, at length, 
when all that he was suffering — all that he 
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was struggling against, was made known 
to his distressed and astounded fiiend. 

The clergyman who oflBlciated at Lady 
Severn's little church at Severn Hollow 
had asked Mr. Staynes to undertake the 
duty for him for a couple of Sundays. 
Severn Hollow was a httle hamlet on the 
outskirts of the park, and the new church 
there had been erected by Lady Severn in 
memory of her late father. 

When Sunday came, Sir William walked 
over to the church with his friend, and met 
his wife in her pony-carriage at the church 
door. The congregation was almost en- 
tirely composed of work-people on the 
estate and the servants from Severn Hill. 
A quieter, simpler gathering could hardly 
be found, and the style of sermon that 
followed was quite in keeping with the 
auditory. Mr. Staynes, who was never 
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more at home than when addressing village 
hearers, had chosen for his discourse the 
homely theme of the duties of parents and 
children, on which he expatiated with force 
and earnestness, dwelling especially upon 
the obligations of the former, and their 
large influences for good or evil. After 
painting the happy household, of which the 
father and mother are the honoured heads, 
he drew another picture of the home where 
neither love nor reverence are given to its 
elders, and not given because not deserved. 
Then he reminded his hearers, in solemn 
language, of that ancient and awful law 
of God — still unrepealed — which proclaims 
that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon their children from generation to 
generation; and then, to drive home its 
application, he showed them, by exam- 
ples drawn from daily life, that the worst 
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consequences of a man's misconduct do often 
fall upon his innocent offspring. 

And the earnest words of the preacher 
went to the hearts of all his hearers; to 
one amongst them, they sounded like the 
reproaches of his own conscience made 
audible. He sat listening with lips tightly- 
compressed, afraid to look the preacher in 
the face, lest he should see there that his 
words were specially directed against him. 

When the service was ended, Sir William 
accompanied his wife to her carriage, and 
walked home with Mr. Staynes, keeping 
almost an unbroken silence. The rest of 
the day he spent chiefly in his own room, 
pleading a headache. But that night, as 
they were about to retire, he called 
his friend back into the library, and 
said, — 

" I was much struck with your sermon 
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this morning. I want to know whether 
you had a purpose in preaching it ? " 

" I should hope so !" repUed Mr. Sfcaynes, 
not without a smile. " I generally try to 
have a purpose, and I fancied it was a 
pretty plain one this morning." 

" No, no ! I mean, had you a special 
purpose ? Were any of your remarks ad- 
dressed to some individual hearer ? " 

" Certainly not," said his friend, with an 
air of surprise. "How could that be, 
when I know the congregation here so 
slightly?" 

There was a pause. Sir William had 
resolved to tell him everything; but the 
thought of what he would lose in his old 
friend's estimation paralyzed his nerve. 
He knew well enough what a high opinion 
Hugh had of him — how he had admired 
and looked up to him all these years — and 
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he knew what pain and disillusion this dis- 
covery would involve. 

"Don't you fell well?" said Hugh, 
observing the change in the other's counte- 
nance. " What's the matter ? " 

"Yes; wait a moment. I shall be all 
right presently." 

As he spoke, Sir WiUiam took a turn up 
and down the room. After a few moments 
he returned to his chair, and said, — 

" Sit down, Hugh, I have something to 
tell you. Your words to-day went like 
knives to my heart. Had you planned 
them ever so skilfully they could not have 
touched me more surely." 

Staynes looked surprised and said, — 

" I don't understand you." 

" No," was the answer, and Sir William 
looked steadily at his friend ; " you have 
never understood me. Tou have believed 
me to be a man of the strictest honour. 
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You have looked up to me, I should not 
wonder, as your superior. You hare fan- 
cied, also, that you had my closest confi- 
dence, and that I had no secrets from you. 
Now you shall hear what a miserable secret 
I have kept all these years, and how I 
have deceived you and all around me;" 
and, without pause or break, he told the 
miserable story to his friend. 

" And now how am I to act ? " he asked, 
when he had done. "Am I to disclose 
myself as a father to this poor lad, or 
let him continue in his false position, de- 
pendent on the charity of Mr. Fairbairn ? " 

It was some moments before Mr. Staynes 
made any answer. The shock had been a 
very great one to him, and he felt (as the 
other had foreseen) that it was another 
man, and not his old friend, who stood 
before him. The tears gathered in his 
eyes as he made answer slowly,— 
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" I am more grieved by what you have 
told me than any words could express. It 
seems almost incredible. I would give 
much, very much, for it not to be true.** 
He stopped, unable to articulate, and after 
a pause went on, "I cannot advise you 
how to act, until I have considered the 
matter carefully. I must think it over 
with more calmness than I feel capable of 
just now," and bidding his friend good 
night, after a few more words he quitted 
the room with a distressed and clouded 
face. 

ITntil after midnight Mr. Staynes sat 
meditating in his own room on this extra- 
ordinary disclosure. 

It was painfiil to think of his fiiend 
having had this secret on his mind all 
these years, and very painfiil to recall those 
youthful days from which the secret, and 
the consequent disingenuousness it had 
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involved, first dated — a time when there had 
seemed to be such a complete and brotherly 
confidenqe between them. " He must have 
suffered greatly, and known many remorse- 
ful moments," reflected Hugh. " I cannot 
have been so far mistaken in him." 

But with his sorrow for his Mend there 
mingled a feeling of bitterness, when he 
thought of the wife who had looked up to 
him with such reverential love. A sense 
of indignation seized him, as he reflected 
on the pain that was in store for Lady 
Severn. But ere he slept that night better 
thoughts returned, and he knelt down and 
prayed for his unhappy friend, and for all 
those who had sufifered through him. 

Early the next day he sought Sir William 
in his library. Both men seemed anxious 
and constrained when first they met, but 
both felt relieved by Ihe plain speaking 
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that followed — such plain speech as is 
only possible between old and tried 
friends. 

" My advice, of course, is that you ac- 
knowledge your son," said Staynes, at 
length, in his grave voice. "But as I 
know him better than you do, I tell you 
plainly that it will have to be done with 
great judgment and care — bearing in mind, 
that is,^ the light in which he is prepared to 
regard you.*^ 

"You have heard him, then, express 
some feeling on that score?" asked Sir 
WilUam, looking anxiously across at his 
fiiend. 

"I have," said Staynes, slowly and 
sadly ; "I think I ought not to conceal 
from you, from any mistaken delicacy, that 
I have heard him speak with the strongest 
aversion of the man who stands towards 
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him in the position in which you 
stand.'* 

Sir WiUiam's face twitched. Staynes 
resumed, — 

"From long brooding on — on what he 
feels to be his own and his mother's 
wrongs, he has created in his mind an 
image of his father which it will be at first 
difficult to dispel. But you must be 
patient ; and you must remember that he 
is young and full of warm feelings, and 
that his past history ought to make us 
very tolerant towards him." 

Hugh's spectacles glistened as he spoke, 
with the tears rising in his eyes. 

" Tolerant 1 " echoed his finend, lifting 
up his hand and letting it fall again on the 
chair-arm, with a sad, expressive action, 
" That you, Hugh, should have to stand 
there as his defender before his father, 
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and justify tliis aversion! No, no," lie 
added, as Staynes, fearing he was mis- 
understood, sought to interpose a word, 
" you are right, I understand you entirely. 
What you tell me hardly surprises me. It 
will be my duty to try and overcome the 
aversion of which you speak." And 
after a pause, he added, " He will at 
least have no rivals in our childless 
house." 

** If you are thinking of having him to 
Uve with you, as I infer from what you 
have just said," resumed Mr. Staynes, 
after a little reflection, ** it would, of course, 
be desirable that your wife should be made 
acquainted with your true relative posi- 
tions, before he enters your house. But 
perhaps you have already named it to 
her?" 

Sir William shook his head. 

" I would advise you to do so without 
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delay," said Hugh in a decided tone; and 
the conversation ended shortly after. 

Sir William heaved a sigh, and sat with 
his face covered with his hands, long after 
his friend had left the room. 

" Are you not going to drive this morn- 
ing ?" asked a voice, erelong, through the 
open window, and his wife stood there, 
attired for an airing. 

"I shall not drive to-day," was the 
answer. 

Her husband's voice startled Ijady 
Severn as much as his face. As she en- 
tered the room, he got up, closed the win- 
dow, and looking at her with a grave, 
pained expression, began,— 

" Once before, Helen, I put your wifely 
love to a hard test. I have now to make 
another disclosure, and to ask of you a 
concession which you may, or may not, 
feel disposed to grant, but which rests 
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upon other and perhaps better grounds 
than your regard for me." 

" That sounds hard, even if true," said 
the wife, a sudden flush colouring her 
cheeks. 

" Yes ; but though you love me, Helen, 
and of your love have given rare proof, you 
put duty higher than your love, I know." 

There was a pause. Lady Severn sat 
down opposite her husband. 

" Is the concession you have to ask of me 
grounded, then, on duty V^ she said, in a low 
voice. " Is it grounded on your duty to- 
wards another person than your wife ?" 

He looked up at her quickly. She took 
no heed of the look, but went on, — 

" Is it grounded on the claims of one 
who has a right to your help and pro- 
tection second only to mine? I believe 
so," she added slowly ; " but tell me what 
you are going to say." 
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With a wondering look, he made his 
explanation, and then begged his wife to 
answer him plainly and without reserve. 

With a strange, grave light shiniflg in 
her face, she replied, — 

"My answer is that I have for some 
tine past expected this explanation from 

you." 

" Expected it ?? exclaimed the husband. 

" Yes ; I have known for some time that 
Argus Fairbairn was your son.r : 

" Good God ! how was. that possible ?" 

" I will tell you," and Lady Severn 
related the various circumstances which 
.hadi gradually led her to this belief. 
' " More than this," she went on, " I saw 
Mrs. Fairbairn several times whilst she 
was in London, and knowing that I felt a 
warm interest in her son, certain con- 
fidences sprang up between us, which in 
the end confirmed all I had suspected." 
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" And in the face of this knowledge you 
consent to his entering my doors again, and 
will help me to carry out my plans ?" asked 
Sir William slowly. 

" I will. It is your duty — I think it is 
also my duty — to do our best to make 
amends for the past, and to help him, if we 
can, to a happy future." 

" God bless you, Helen, for those 
words I'* said Sir William, deeply moved. 

He could not say more for some mo- 
ments, but after a little silence, he added, 
in a new tone of hope, " What you have 
said brings me the first comfort I have 
known for many a day. Yes, poor fellow ; 
we will help him to a happy future, God 
willing !*' 

END OP VOL. II. 
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